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The General Assembly of 1929 
and Educational Legislation 


HE legislature of 1929 is now history. The extent to which 
the werk of this session contributed to the general welfare 

of Pennsylvanians and future Pennsylvanians can be deter- 
mined only as the enacted legislation brings opportunity, happiness, 
and prosperity to the citizens of the Commonwealth. 

During the session, and since its adjournment, P. S. E. A. 
headquarters has received many requests for information concern- 
ing educational measures. A brief summary of the educational 
measures of major interest is herewith presented in order that the 
members of the P. S. E. A. may have information on educational 
legislation. 

During this session of the legislature, 196 bills relating to 
education were introduced. Of these, 118 were introduced in the 
House and 78 in the Senate. Of those introduced in the House, 
54 were passed and of those introduced in the Senate, 37 were 
passed, making a total of 91 bills of educational nature which were 
sent to the Governor for his consideration. Of these 62 were 
signed by the Governor, 38 of which were House bills and 24 

















were Senate bills. 


A review of the major educational measures approved by the 


Curtis Merit Harding 


Our Association is highly appreciative of 
the splendid service rendered by Hon. Curtis 
Merit Harding in the 1929 legislature. He 
sponsored H. B. 1086, the Continuing Contract 
Bill, and saw it through both houses. In its 
early stages, the Bill seemed at one time to be 
hopelessly lost for the committee on education 
in the House by a vote of 13 to 9 decided to 
postpone further consideration of the Bill. This 
action was a challenge to Mr. Harding. Soon 
the bill was reconsidered and came out of com- 
mittee by a unanimous vote! On April 1 it 
passed the house by a vote of 138 to 14. On 
April 15 the senate passed it unanimously by a 
vote of 49 to 0. On May 7 Governor John S. 
Fisher signed the Bill thus introducing the 
principle of a continuing contract, or indefinite 
tenure for teachers. 


The Bill provides 

1. That after June 30, 1929 each Board of 
School Directors in school districts of the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth class shall enter into 
contract in writing with all teachers, super- 
visors, supervising principals, and principals. 

2. That said contract shall specify the term 
of months for an annual compensation of $.... 
payable monthly or semi-monthly. 
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Governor is here presented. 


3. That the contract shall continue in force 
year after year unless terminated by the 
teacher by written resignation presented on or 
before the close of said school term or by the 
Board of Schooi Directors by official written 
notice presented to the teacher on or before the 
close of the school term. 

4. That the salary of any teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor, district superintendent, or as- 
sistant district superintendent may be in- 
creased during the term for which such person 
is employed whenever the Board of School Di- 
rectors of the district deems it necessary or 
advisable to do so. 

The Continuing Contract was worked out by 
a joint committee of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors’ Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 

Mr. Harding rendered invaluable and highly 
efficient service to our committee on legislation 
in promoting the interest of many of the 91 
educational Bills passed by the legislature and 
sent to the Governor for approval. Special 
mention must be made of his assistance in the 
Gelder Bill (S. B. 1185) authorizing an increase 
of $500 in the minimum salaries of County and 
Assistant County Superintendents. 

Mr. Harding, while now representing the Jo- 
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seph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N 
J., is a former school man. He has served as 
principal at Wellsville Academy, New York 
and of the high school at Canton, Pa. He has 
also had experience in school work from the 
angle of school director, serving as president 
of the Canton board of education and of the 
Bradford County School Directors Association. 
He was born at Canton, Bradford County, Pa., 
June 27, 1862; and was educated in the Canton 
high school and in Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

He served in the legislature of 1921 and was 
active in his support of the Edmonds Act, 
which set up new standards of qualifications 
for teachers and appropriate minimum salary 
schedules. He was re-elected for the legislatures 
of 1925, 27, and 29. 

Mr. Harding has earned the everlasting 
gratitude of all the educational workers and 
the 2,000,000 school children of the State. 


CONTINUING CONTRACT 


H. B. 1086 Mr. Harding 


This Bill enacted by the legislature of 1929 
and approved by the Governor makes it man- 
datory that contracts in school districts of the 
second, third, and fourth class after June 30, 
1929, shall contain the following provisions: 


CONTRACT 

IT IS AGREED BY and between 

, Teacher and the Board of Directors 
of the school district of 

Pennsylvania that said teacher shall under the 
authority of the said Board and its successors 
and subject to the supervision and authority 
of the properly authorized superintendent of 
schools teach in the said school district for a 
months for an annual 
compensation of $ payable monthly 
or semi-monthly during the school term less 
the contribution required by law to be paid 

to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED by the 
parties hereto that this contract shall continue 
in force year after year with the right of the 
Board of Education or the Board of School 
Directors to increase the compensation over 
the compensation herein stated from time to 
time as may be provided under the provisions 
and proper operation of the established salary 
schedule, if any, for the school district or to 
change said salary subject to the provisions of 
law without invalidating any other provision 
of this contract, unless terminated by the 
teacher at the close of the school term by writ- 
ten resignation presented on or before the 
close of said school term or by the Board of 
School Directors by official written notice pre- 
sented to the teacher on or before the close 
of the school term. 
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FORMER TEACHERS 


Aaron B. Hess, competent speaker of the 
House, endeared himself to all members of the 
P. S. E. A. by introducing House Bill No. 1 
on Jan. 21, 1929. It provides compensation for 
those teachers’ who taught fifteen years in the 
public schools of the State and who retired 
prior to 1919 when our admirable Retirement 
Act became operative. The Bill passed the 
House by a vote of 191—0 and the Senate, 
47—0. Governor John S. Fisher signed the 
Bill May 15. 


Mr. Hess introduced, also, H. B. 1306 mak- 
ing an appropriation of $200,000 to carry out 
the provisions of H. B. No. 1. It passed both 
houses by unanimous vote and received ap 
proval of the Governor, who, however, reduced 
the appropriation to $150,000. 

Former teachers desiring to qualify for com- 
pensation under the Hess Bills should apply 
to H. H. Baish, 6th Floor, South Office Build- 
ing, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Honorable Frederick T. Gelder, State Senator 
from Susquehanna County, sponsored Senate 
Bill No. 1185, a bill to increase the minimum 
salaries of county superintendents and assist- 
ant county superintendents $500 each. This 
passed both houses without a negative vote and 
has been signed by the Governor. 


The minimum salary of the county superin- 
tendents and the assistant county superintend- 
ents is that portion of the salary which is paid 
by the State. While this bill does not auto- 
matically increase the actual salary of every 
county superintendent and assistant, it does 
make available additional funds for aid to 
school districts which are now deducted from 
State appropriations because of salaries above 
the minimum. 

A comparison of minimum salaries under the 
former law and under the present law follows: 


Under Former Law 


County Superintendents in counties having a 

population 

of less than 20,000, minimum annual salary.. $2,500 

20,000 but less than 45,000, minimum annual 
salary 3, 

45,000 but less than 150,000, minimum annual 
salary 

150,000 or more, minimum annual salary 

All Assistant County Superintendents, minimum 


annual salary 2,500 


Under New Law 


County superintendents in counties having a 
population 

of less than 20,000 minimum annual salary.. 
20, ge Ronn less than 45,000, minimum annual 


$3,000 


45, 000 oo less than 150,000, minimum annual 
salary 

150,000 or more, minimum annual salary 

All Assistant County Superintendents, minimum 
annual salary 
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RETIREMENT CREDIT FOR WORLD WAR SERVICE 


H. B. 1774 by Edward Brown provides that 
full credit shall be given to each contributor 
by the Retirement Board for each school year 
during which the contributor was enlisted or 
drafted into the army, navy, marine corps, or 
the enlisted nurses’ corps of the United States 
during the World War. This act, approved by 
the Governor, supplements an amendment se- 
cured in 1925 providing credit for service ren- 
dered as a member of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 


LIBRARY TAX 


Another Bill which amended the school code 
was one sponsored by Senator Earnest of Har- 
risburg which provides for a special library 
tax. The bill was signed by Governor Fisher 
May 8. This bill permits school boards of sec- 
ond-class school districts to levy a_ special 
library tax annually not exceeding one mill on 
the assessed value of taxable property. The 
money thus raised is to be paid to the library 
directors for the purpose of assisting in the 
support of any free public library according 
to terms of any agreement authorized by law. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The Administrative Code of 1929, Senate Bill 
No. 597, sponsored by Mr. Baldwin of Potter 
County, together with the Fiscal Code, House 
Bill 915, sponsored by Mr. Sterling of Phila- 
delphia, made certain changes in the laws now 
governing the control and administration of 
teachers colleges. Briefly these are as follows: 
a. State Teachers Colleges are definitely placed 

under the provisions and regulations of the 

Administrative Code regulating state owned 

institutions. 

b. As State institutions, the trustees are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

c. Boards of Trustees consist of nine members 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
ex officio. 

. The election of the president, principal, or 
superintendent of the institution, and if ad- 
visable the business manager, is specified as 
a function of the Board of Trustees, subject 
to the approval of the Governor. 

.The amounts payable by or for pupils for 
instruction and maintenance are to be col- 
lected by the Department of Revenue of the 
State government and deposited in the gen- 
eral fund of the State Treasury. To facilitate 
this collection the Department of Revenue 
is empowered to have such agent or agents 
as necessary placed in every State Teacher 
College. 

. The supervision of the erection of buildings 
in State Teachers Colleges or alterations or 
additions to existing buildings where the 
cost is more than $10,000, is made a function 
of the Department of Property and Supplies. 
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Other legislative measures which have influ- 
ence upon practices of administration in school 
districts are as follows: 

House Bill 565 requires that physical exami- 
nations of minors shall be made by a physician 
employed by the board of school directors of 
the school district, in which the minor resides, 
or employed by the Commonwealth, and that 
no fee or compensation shall be required from 
the minor, his parent, or guardian. 

House Bill 793 permits boroughs maintaining 
a park or parks to lease part of it for athletic 
sports or games to school boards or school ath- 
letic associations organized by school boards. 


House Bill 1653 provides that the reimburse- 
ment of teachers in first, second, and third class 
school districts having a true valuation per 
teacher of less than $100,900 shall be a certain 
percentage of the salaries prescribed for ele- 
mentary teachers in such districts. 

House Bill 1956 requires the consent of the 
Council of Education for the creation of school 
districts of the fourth class and for the ap- 
pointment of school directors in school districts 
of the fourth class not coterminous with a city, 
borough, incorporated town, or township. 

Senate Bill 68 increases the number of in- 
crements for elementary teachers in first class 
districts from eight to ten and provides that 
school districts of the first class, if they so de- 
sire, may adopt six minimum annual incre- 
ments of $175 each for junior high school 
teachers and city normal school training teach- 
ers in lieu of the present minimum number 
(eight) of increments of $125 each. 

Senate Bill 69 is a companion bill to Senate 
Bill 68 which permits in school districts of 
the first class an increase in the tax levy neces- 
sary to meet the expenses of the increments 
specified in Senate Bill 68. 

Senate Bill 248 prohibits assessors and as- 
sistant assessors from being school directors. 

Senate Bill 311 increases the amount of ex- 
penditure for construction or repair purposes 
that is permissible without public notice or 
contract from $300 to $600. 

Senate Bill 563, entitled an Omnibus Bill, 
among other things, provides for the transpor- 
tation, under certain conditions as specified in 
Section 1406 of the School Code of elementary 
school pupils only in districts of the fourth 
class or townships which are districts of the 
third class. This bill also permits the employ- 
ment of home and school visitors in lieu of at- 
tendance officers; permits the payment of sal- 
aries semi-monthly; and eliminates the require- 
ment that two or more school districts desiring 
to maintain joint schools must be adjoining. 

Senate Bill 795 requires county commission- 
ers to provide, at the expense of the county, 
telephone, typewriter, and stenographic ser- 
vices for the county superintendent of schools. 
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Comparative Amounts Approved for Education for the . C 
Bienniums of 1927 and 1929 
Approved Approved Increase com- 
by the by the pared with 
Governor Governor amt. approved 
1927 1929 1927 
I. Administration—Salaries and Expenses of the Dept. 
Og ee Tae EY eo, | a rc $905,000 $892,000 —$13,000 
II. Special Building Aid—3rd and 4th Class Districts. .. 100,000 NOU GOO | viseserses 
SIT. State Tibrary ‘and Mugewm:.. <5. soi seis ccc wes ws 220,000 340,000 120,000 
IV. School Subsidies 
Salaries—County Superintendents ....2........ 441,000 AAV OOO. Gh ake 
Expenses—County Superintendents ............. 66,000 LO ae ae 
Salaries—Asst. County Superintendents.......... 525,000 eT a ree 
Iixpenses—Asst. County Superintendents ........ 105,000 OT oer dvere: o's 
RRO PUUMODD: 5:5 557.5..6.<0'6- 0.0 5054.99 ojo e vcs Kioto 08 4-8-8 ale 956 1,500,000 2,300,000 800,000 
Training Vocational VWeachers 2.6 6.o..0006 sees ce 112,000 Pee as oe weeae 
WOCBCIGTARD “SURUCOTION: 6cce 5. 5.4 ops oes 08.6 0s actlenere 650,000 511,000 —139,000 ped 
Miscellaneous Subsidies (Biind Children, Scholar- aii 
BIDS ROtOS) OL cr srassicc cicios sain re ace eee 105,000 125,000 20,000 a 
Cornplanter Indians—Roads ..............+e08- 600 [0 ee ee eee foll 
—Sub-total School Subsidies .............. 3,504,600 4,185,600 681,000 whi 
Vv. Common Schools—keimbursing School Districts...... 47,500,000 52,000,000 4,500,000 7 
VI. State Teachers Colleges , 
Maintenance and Improvements ............-.. 4,600,000 *10,728,000 *6,128,000 in | 
DOCU HR MMRMRERIE ES 5s o vas sree c 55 6G bust nveiele elie, as ane OS 2,000,000 1,902,000 —98,000 Of 4 
—Sub-total State Teachers Colleges......... 6,600,000 12,630,000 6,030,000 siti 
VII. Licensing and Examining Boards....-.............. 302,605 310,000 7,395 th 
VIII. Education of the Blind and Deaf.................. 1,060,000 1,160,000 100,000 e 
1X OGRE Ol ORBLE cio ere Voces secs) < co wasn inews ae 160,000 175,500 15,500 of : 
X. Historical lab 
Historical Society of Western Penna. .......... sa eccecces 40,000 40,000 our 
Pa. Historical Commission ........00.2.0000s08 - 45,500 51,000 5,500 
Purchase of Conrad Weiser Park... ........ 0066000  seaccares 4,500 4,509 vid 
ROLE DOEAE EMARUOIICRD 5. 6.5.55 4.6 ices 040.0 910 si 4i0%s 45,500 95,500 50,000 per 
XI. Teachers’ Retirement Board ...........0c000s000% 5,615,000 6,011,400 396,400 tie: 
IT, Wormer Tenchers’ AMONG ...- « <<< cs. b.s.s/ec0-6-c00-6.600:d0 ve. 192,500 150,000 —42,500 ; 
XIII. Institutions State Owned me 
Pa. State Oral School (Maintenance)............ 110,000 129,000 19,000 enc 
Pa. State Oral Sehiool (Bulldings) ......6see.s<. ~~ eed dees 103,000 103,000 lab 
Home for Training in Speech (Maintenance)...... 85,000 90,500 5,500 cey 
Home for Training in Speech (Repairs).......... ZOQOO —. aisis:d. coe —20,000 
Pa. Soldiers’ Orphan School (Maintenance)...... $25,000 309,500 —15,500 pel 
Pa. Soldiers’ Orphan School (Puildings)......... 9 ........ 57,500 57,500 : 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School + AE 85,000 109,000 24,000 ers 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School (Buildings)... ........ 27,500 27,500 hi 
—Sub-total State Owned Institutions........ 625,000 826,000 201,000 alg 
XIV. Educational Institutions—State Aided lak 
Downingtown Industrial School................ 60,000 CHOON nie des fel 
Johnson Industrial School, Scranton............. cescceecs 50,000 50,000 in 
PUA ID RAINY RPRNEE) TRUMINNOID En a co: 65 Gnses piss os 6 a we Oe weg 80,000 35,000 5,000 
Pa. Inetitation for the Deal: Bit. Aly... cece sc dele een 75,000 75,000 ho 
Pa. Museum and School of Industrial Arts...... 100,000 SOUGO° =k ccwavues the 
Phila. School of Design for Women.............. 30,000 40,000 10,000 pe 
RUA TEENS SAO TARE UREND o> 01's 0:55: 60°04 inn 00 el eran. oie oiecers 30,000 35,000 5,000 lak 
PEREO TMM CR IG OO. e916 -\veerecns aisle Wma) ei aw'sss 100,000 100,000 emetaite 
Western Pa. School for the: Deal ..<.....0.ccccccs  avieccae 20,000 20,000 tro 
—Sub-total State Aided Educational Institut’ns 350,000 515,000 165,000 ga’ 
XV. Universities and Colleges—State Aided 
Pennsyivania State Collewe. .....6.0.0020c0eeeee ces 4,000,000 46,311,000 +2,311,000 
Women's Medical College ............sseeeeeees 64,000 70,000 6,000 ha 
SeMerson MICGICAl COlNETE: .. coc cic ssceecéewe 135,000 150,000 15,000 fic: 
Hahnemann Medical College .........cccsceevce 50,000 100,000 50,000 int 
TIDIVCERIEY OF PERTNFIVORIS ooo osc cc cccsseeccees 1,500,000 es ae lal 
WIRIVCERICT OF PF UNBDUUE 650s 6 Sis cc8 ep ewawesone 1,000,000 1,200,000 200,000 “ 
Temple University ...........0.cccceecececeeee 400,000 600,000 200,000 the 
—Sub-total State Aided Universities & Colleges 7,149,000 9,931,000 2,782,000 ist 
1, OGCR NAN samen 5 055s v5i5 ig s-4 4 0s Gio oc Rae ee (| © eeercee 4,500,000 +4,500,000 in 
GRAND TOTAL PUBLIC INSTRUCTIONE coos cccccccvcese $74,329,205 $93,822,000 $19,492,795 de 
* Includes estimated receipts of $6,400,000. sti 
+ Includes $50,000 for the study of the Petroleum Industry. sc] 
+ The cost of the building is specified as not less than the amount indicated. pe 
§ This does not include money available under the State School Fund nor amounts to be allocated — 
from the Dept. of Property and Supplies for printing and supplies and equipment; nor are the funds 
available from the Federal Governinent for Vocational Education included. Re 
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Comparison of the Lecture-Demonstration 
and Individual-Laboratory Methods of 
Performing Chemistry Experiments” 


DAVID B. PUGH 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LABORATORY 
METHOD IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


ABORATORY procedure in science in 
the schools of this country seems to have 

developed along traditional rather than 
pedagogical lines. In our secondary schools, 
laboratory instruction manuals have, as a rule, 
followed the same procedure as have those 
which were written for the colleges. 

The colleges, in turn, obtained early ideas 
in laboratory instruction from the universities 
of Europe. Early visitors to European univer- 
sities were impressed by the thoroughness of 
the training given the students in their schools 
of science. Individual work prevailed in these 
laboratories. When these visitors returned to 
our country, they introduced_this same indi- 
vidual method of performing laboratory ex- 
periments into our own colleges and universi- 
ties. In the natural trend of events, college 
methods were introduced into high school sci- 
ence as in other subjects. The individual- 
laboratory method, therefore, became the ac- 
cepted practice without the benefit of an ex- 
perimental justification. 

There have always been a number of teach- 
ers who doubted the wisdom of allowing the 
high school student to do all his work in the 
laboratory for himself. These teachers have 
felt that much could be given by the teacher 
in lecture-demonstration. Their opponents, 
however, maintained that pupils can learn in 
the laboratory only by doing. Vicarious ex- 
periences seem to have had no place in the 
laboratory scheme. This was a period of con- 
troversy rather than of experimental investi- 
gation. 

During the past decade, a number of studies 
have been made to determine the relative ef- 
ficiency of the lecture-demonstration and the 
individual-laboratory methods of performing 
laboratory experiments in science. Most of 
these studies seem to have been made in chem- 
istry. The experimental investigation discussed 
in this paper was conducted in an effort to 
determine whether or not the lecture-demon- 
stration is as effective a teaching aid in high 
school chemistry as the individual method of 
performing experiments. 


* Address given before the Science Section at the 
Reading Convention, December 28, 1928. 
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The following outcomes suggested themselves 
as worthy of measurement if some satisfactory 
method of measuring them could be used: 
Knowledge, retention, manipulation, mastery, 
resourcefulness, application, and interpretation 
of results. 


The experiment, the results of which are in- 
cluded in this discussion, was conducted in 
Schenley High School. Two sections of boys 
were used as subjects. These groups were tak- 
ing the regular high school course in chem- 
istry as offered in this school. All work was 
conducted in the same way for the boys except 
the laboratory work of the first semester. 


The two sections of boys used as subjects 
were selected at random from the students who 
were beginning their high school chemistry 
course. No attempt was made to balance the 
sections so far as ability and size of sections 
were concerned. However, in computing re- 
sults, all final scores were averaged and aver- 
age ability of the sections as shown by their 
intelligence quotients was determined. 


During the first semester, the laboratory 
work of one section was conducted by the lec- 
ture-demonstration method while the boys of 
the other section were allowed to do their 
laboratory work individually with the super- 
vision and help usually given to students en- 
gaged in laboratory work. During the second 
semester, the traditional method of individual 
work was followed by all. The sections were 
broken up at the end of the first semester and 
allowed to begin the second semester under a 
new chance alignment so that all had the same 
opportunity to demonstrate any carry-over 
from the first semester. The identity of the 
individual so far as his first semester’s section 
was concerned was lost except upon the rec- 
ords kept in the files, 


All scoring of tests was done by counting 
total points, regardless of the type of question. 
The complete battery of eighteen tests applied 
to the two sections contained two repeat tests, 
one final or general laboratory test, and one 
final or general laboratory test repeated after 
a lapse of five months. This last test was the 
last of the entire battery and was applied to 
the boys after they had started in with the 
new semester’s work. The total score of each 
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boy was computed and then the sections were 
ranked in preparation for correlation by the 
Rank Difference Formula. 

The individual-laboratory section contained 
twenty-eight boys who completed the entire 
course. The average intelligence quotient of the 
section was 123.9. The lecture-demonstration 
section contained forty-two boys who completed 
the work and the average of their intelligence 
quotients was 119. 


The following correlaticn was obtained: 


Lecture- 
Individual- Demon 
Laboratory stration 
Section Section 
Correlation of I. Q. with Total Score 
of battery of 18 Laboratory Tests. .473 .839 


It is interesting to note here that the lecture- 
demonstration section correlated more poorly 
than the individual-laboratory section. In other 
.words, the intelligence quotient of the indi- 
vidual appeared to be a better indication of his 
progress in laboratory work when conducted 
by the individual-laboratory method than when 
conducted by the lecture-demonstration. This 
is exactly what one would expect if the lecture- 
demonstration fulfills its mission of taking into 
consideration the individual differences of the 
students. 

The complete school records of the students 
were next examined. Each section was then 
ranked according to ability in English, mathe- 
matics, and in all subjects grouped together as 
indicated by the grades on the permanent 
record cards in the office files. In computing 
grade values and ranks, each A grade was 
assigned a value of 4; each B was assigned a 
value of 3; each C a 2; each D a value of 1; 
and E a value of 0. Using these values the 
following correlations were obtained: 


Individual- Lecture- 
Labora- Demon- 
tory stration 
Correlation of English grade with 
battery of 18 laboratory tests.... .579 466 
Correlation of mathematics grade 
with battery of 18 laboratory tests. .429 .468 


Correlation of complete school record 
with battery of 18 laboratory tests. .487 .678 


Here again the results are what one might 
expect with regard to the correlation in Eng- 
lish. Ability to read and grasp printed direc- 
tions quickly would be more of a determining 
factor with the individual-laboratory section 
than with the lecture-demonstration section. 
Ability in mathematics seems to be practically 
as much of a determining factor with one 
section as with the other. The rather great 
difference in the two sections in the last corre- 
lation is interesting. A very significant trend 
is indicated. The lecture-demonstration seems 
to allow a pupil more opportunity for develop- 
ment in accord with his general ability than 
does the traditional method. 


June, 1925 


Turning from these correlations to an in: 
spection of evidences of mastery, we have: 


Individual- Lectur: 
Labora- Demon 
tory stration 
Total number of points scored by sec- 
tion on battery of 18 laboratory 
TRONS F5.4)e «n'a castele-ctese biel) oer kee 5536 8819 
Average number of points scored by 
each pupil on battery of 18 tests.. 197.7 209.9 
Average I. 2. 0F GIAMB 6 6:be cc cccs ees 123.9 119 


This simply shows that so far as this par- 
ticular group of tests is concerned, the lecture- 
demonstration section was 6.2 per cent more 
efficient than the individual-laboratory section, 
in spite of the fact that the individual-labora- 
tory section possessed the higher average in- 
telligence quotient. 


A plotted curve of the points of central tend- 
ency and of the standard deviations shows that 
the demonstration section runs consistently 
ahead of the individual-laboratory section in 
all tests except numbers 9, 15, and 16. Test 
number 9 is based upon the ordinary type of 
laboratory exercise. The title of this exercise is 
The Atmosphere. Tests 15 and 16 consist 
largely of reactions. A curve of the standard 
deviations, on the other hand, shows the lec- 
ture-demonstration section consistently below 
the individual-laboratory section, though the 
difference in the averages is only slight. This 
shows a slightly better grouping of the lecture- 
demonstration section about the median. 

So far, we have dealt only with those results 
which seem to indicate mastery of the labora- 
tory exercises from the standpoint of knowl- 
edge. Let us see how the two sections com- 
pare in their retention of this knowledge. The 
results of three repeat tests are as follows: 

Individual- Lecture- 
Labora- Demon- 
tory stration 
Average number of points per pupil 
CAC. BRMBROD Oe 310s <5) b.s15-c «sieves oats 9.37 9.81 


Test number 6 (a repeat of test num- 
ber 5 after an interval of two 


WOOMI sig vis ba ata oor eR bee eee eS 9.29 10.21 
ORG. EPMEROE GU “5.6: S05.'0. 6's ser eisieaceinseitie 16.78 20.95 
Test number 14 (a repeat of test 

number 13 after one week)...... 18.28 21.23 
fe ae ae yy Peers , 29.21 32.33 
Test number 18 (a repeat of test 

number 17 after a lapse of five 

HUOHURG) , «A:cie.0's.3,010.0ace ea eee te ee 28.90 32.79 


Two tests suggest themselves as indicative 
of measures of application and resourcefulness. 
They are test No. 1 and test No. 17. Test No. 1 
is based upon applications of the metric sys- 
tem, while test No. 17 is based upon a general 
review of principles and their application to 
laboratory problems and situations. In these 
tests we find: 

Individual- Lecture- 


Labora- Demon- 
tory stration 
Average number of points per pupil 
MC TARDE AEs aie dss, ook sco See .96 8.23 
pS ua Tr | di 17 elle aan si Mare sly 29.21 32.33 
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It seemed wise to follow the two sections 
through their work of the second semester in 
order to find from their laboratory grades and 
general chemistry grades how much their abil- 
ity in laboratory work and in the department 
had improved or deteriorated between the end 
of the first semester and the end of the second 
semester. In order to get statistics for this 
comparison, all laboratory grades at the end 
of the first semester and at the end of the 
second semester were obtained and evaluated 
by assigning numerical values to them. The 
same was done with the final grades in chem- 
istry at the end of each semester. This study 
shows: 

Individual- Lecture- 
Labora- Demon- 


tory stration 
Total value of all laboratory grades 


at the end of the first semester. . 63 70 
Total value of all laboratory grades 

at the end of the second semester. . 50 82 
Total value of grades in chemistry at 

the end of the first semester.... 65 82 
Total value of grades in chemistry at 

the end of the second semester.... 56 85 


From these results, we can see that while 
the individual-laboratory section lost thirteen 
points in laboratory grades between the end of 
the first semester and the end of the second 
semester, the lecture-demonstration section 
gained twelve points. During the entire second 
semester, the boys were all exposed to the 
same type of laboratory procedure and the 
original sections had been broken up and the 
boys assigned without regard to previous lab- 
oratory training. A comparison of the grades 
in chemistry in the same way shows that the 
lecture-demonstration again leads. Here the 
gain in grades for the lecture-demonstration 
section is only three points while the loss for 
the individual-laboratory section is nine points. 
These comparisons seem to indicate that there 
is a greater carry-over of ability for the lec- 
ture-demonstration section than for the other 
section. 

The conclusions from the experiment are 
that the lecture-demonstration method appears 
to be more efficient in imparting knowledge of 
laboratory work. It also seems to impart the 
ability to handle laboratory situations more 
efficiently than does the individual-laboratory 
method. This is evidenced by the figures quoted 
in the preceding comparisons. These show that 
the lecture-demonstration section gained seven- 
teen per cent in grade points in laboratory 
work during the second semester. The students 
who began under the individual-laboratory 
plan lost 20.6 per cent in grade points, though 
they were working under exactly the same con- 
ditions in the laboratory work of the second 
semester. 

The lecture-demonstration plan gives a bet- 
ter opportunity for control over the work of 
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the individual in the laboratory. Under the 
individual-laboratory plan, every student be- 
comes the center of knowledge for those about 
him. The slower students pattern his labora- 
tory technique and very frequently copy his 
results. Sometimes very ludicrous errors creep 
into the laboratory through this course, for 
even the best of the pupils will occasionally 
make rather amusing errors. With the lecture- 
demonstration plan, a whole section develops 
the experiment under the teacher’s guidance. 

There seems to be a decided gain in economy 
of time under the lecture-demonstration sys- 
tem. Instead of wasting time in setting up a 
complex arrangement of apparatus, much of 
which is merely repetition of work done before 
in other experiments, the student comes to the 
laboratory to find the stage already set for the 
work of the day. 

The learning process is aided rather than 
retarded by the environment in which the stu- 
dent finds himself. He finds that he is relieved 
of the worry and hurry attendant upon finish- 
ing an experiment within a time limit and 
upon putting away the apparatus unbroken 
and in good order. Instead, he is enabled to 
proceed uninterruptedly through the problem 
of the day with all of his faculties centered 
upon the work in hand. 

The lecture-demonstration method will fit in 
with the Unit Plan of Instruction to much 
greater advantage than the individual-labora- 
tory method. It can be worked into the regular 
period and can be put on any day of the week. 
This is an important consideration to the in- 
structor who needs a flexible schedule as an 
aid to the students in the mastery of a Learn- 
ing Unit. 

The attitude of the student, an important 
feature of any teaching method, seems to un- 
dergo an interesting transformation while the 
work goes on. During the first semester of this 
experiment, the members of the lecture-demon- 
stration section seemed to feel that they were 
losing something that the other students were 
getting. This attitude was changed during the 
second semester when all were doing their work 
by the individual-laboratory plan. Those who 
had had an opportunity of starting their lab- 
oratory work under the lecture-demonstration 
plan asked why it was not carried into the 
second semester. 

It is not felt that the results of this experi- 
ment constitute any last word in laboratory 
teaching, but they do seem to indicate some 
very important trends that are worthy of our 
consideration and discussion. 





NEWTON TOWNSHIP, Cumberland County, has 
voted $40,000 with which to build two con- 
solidated schools to be located at Jacksonville 
and Oakville, 
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Citizenship and Physical 
Education 


JAMES E. ROGERS 
Director, National Physical Education Service, Presi- 
dent, Department of School Health and Physical 
Education of the N. EF. A. 

Physical education has a direct contribution 
to make to citizenship building. Of all the sub- 
jects in the curriculum, physical education 
through its programs of plays, games, and 
sports can do much to train for those attributes 
essential to good citizenship. A well directed 
and balanced program of physical activities 
can help to develop a sense of fair play, appre- 
ciation of the value of team work, respect for 
one’s opponents, cooperation with one’s fellows, 
and the need for applying the rules. 

Citizenship is not learned by lip motions. 
The great educational law, learning by doing, 
is paramount in this field of training. Physical 
education is motor activity. The child learns 
by doing. Citizenship habits are necessary to 
playing the game. Under a wise teacher, the 
child can be instructed in respecting the prop- 
erty of others, keeping one’s temper, keeping 
one’s nose down in victory and chin up in defeat, 
keeping himself fit; and the necessity of having 
a healthy body, a sound soul, and a clean mind. 
These rules are the laws of the game and must 
be adhered to. They are life’s patterns and 
experiences. 

The great power that physical education has 
in training for citizenship is that it is har- 
nessed to the interests and emotions of youth. 
The lessons of citizenship are learned through 
the playing of their games and sports which 
are so essential to their growth and develop- 
ment. The problem is to get the trained teach- 
ers that will see to it that these activities bring 
forth real sportsmanship and ethical training. 


What are the factors that go to make citi- 
zenship training? It is the training process 
that we are concerned with here. The essential 
qualities that are needed to make a good citi- 
zen are as follows: 


1. Goop HEALTH 


Good citizenship is ofttimes a matter of good 
health. Much of crime, disorder, and mis- 
behavior comes from physical disorders, de- 
fects, and degenerations. 

The biologist, the psychologist, and the so- 
ciologist know this to be true. The record of 
our courts, broken homes, and sanitariums 
testify that good health is essential for good 
conduct. 

2. VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 

Having a job and doing well by it is es- 
sential to being a good citizen. A man or 
woman happy in his work, and that work 
essential, has a proper respect for the need. of 
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government and the integrity of law. The 
community and its standards mean something 
to him. Physical education contributes directly 
to vocational efficiency. Physical fitness is 
foundational to personal efficiency and suc- 
cess. A good physical capacity is also a basis 
for efficiency in human relationships and hap- 
piness at home. 


3. LEISURE TIME 


The wise and wholesome use of leisure time 
is another important factor essential in the 
making of a good citizen. We make or break 
ourselves in our right or wrong use of our 
free time. Mischief is the wrong kind of play 
that ofttimes unfortunately leads to delin- 
quency. We do not misbehave during the eight 
hours of work or the eight hours of sleep, but 
most of the delinquency comes during the eight 
hours of leisure. The physical education 
teacher in creating play habits and recrea- 
tional interests that can be carried on through 
life is making a real contribution to the con- 
servation of leisure time for good citizenship. 


4. SPORTSMANSHIP 


The world needs sportsmanship. The ele- 
ments of good citizenship are the same that 
make for good sportsmanship. Fair play, 
ability to lose gracefully and to win honestly, 
to think of the team and not of oneself, are ele- 
ments found in both. 

Team work and loyalty are outstanding 
characteristics of a good citizen. A democracy 
depends upon a high type of team worker, 
who will think first of his community, state, 
and country. Loyalty is a characteristic that 
can only be learned through practice. A boy 
through his scout organizations, in his camps, 
or the athletic field and in the gymnasium is 
constantly called upon to be loyal to his class, 
group, and team. Through games and sports, 
physical education is constantly giving life ex- 
periences in these two essentials for good citi- 
zenship. x 

Industrial waste from inefficiency and ill- 
ness can be substantially reduced through bet- 
ter physical fitness programs. 

A physically fit person is more likely to be 
efficient, happy, and useful. 

A physically fit nation is better prepared to 
meet any emergency either from within or 
without.—The High School Teacher. 





AMONG THE PROJECTS carried on through the 
joint Service Fund maintained by the Junior 
Red Cross of the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Chapter, which includes 440 schools in Phila- 
delphia, Delaware, Montgomery, Chester, and 
Bucks counties, are the support of a Rural 
Dental Hygienist for schools in the isolated 
sections and the purchase of milk and other 
foods needed for undernourished pupils. 
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‘‘T ouder! I Can’t Hear”’ 


GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 
Head, Diwision Parent Education, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


dren whose speech is hardly audible ten 

feet away from them. Time after time 
the teacher begs or orders such children to 
speak louder. These “meek voiced” pupils are 
found in every grade; perhaps there are about 
as many of them in the senior high school as 
in the kindergarten. 


Aside from the annoyance to the teacher 
from the timid speech of pupils is the tre- 
mendous loss of time and effort to her and to 
the children. If she cannot hear the child 
and asks him to repeat, the time consumed is 
almost doubled. The child who must repeat 
is annoyed and the other children bored. The 
teacher, who generally can guess pretty well 
what the child will say, may hear the reciting 
pupil when his classmfates do not. In that 
event, most of them may grow listless. One 
of the major causes of mind-wandering and 
inattention by school children is the low, in- 
distinct speech by children who recite. 

The timid child comes to think of his reci- 
tation as a dialogue with the teacher who is 
a good lip-reader. As he becomes aware that 
he is not being heard he feels that what he 
is doing does not amount to much. He gets 
added feelings of inferiority. It is his suffer- 
ing, indeed, which is back of all his difficulties. 
He speaks so low just because of personality 
fears. ‘ 

His fears disturb his breathing. He does 
not breathe deeply enough to blow the “wind” 
with sufficient force over his vocal chords to 
make good loud sounds. Whom does this child 
fear? He fears his comrades chiefly, fears 
that they will smile or laugh at him, fears 
that they will think him stupid, fears that 
they or his teacher will hurt his feelings and 
humiliate him. The very presence and success 
of his classmates may overwhelm him. He 
has about the same kind of fear which makes 
it almost impossible for a shy child of three 
or four to shake hands or to speak to 
strangers. 


When the teacher tells the shy child in the 
classroom “to speak up,” she only makes it 
harder for this child to speak loud enough to 
be heard; she instils more fears in him. These 
fears inhibit his respiration, cause him to take 
short, choppy breaths, compelling him to talk 
less audibly. If the teacher, growing im- 
patient, speaks harshly to such a child, or if 
she shames him or ridicules him; if she makes 
a remark which causes the pupil’s classmates 


I: nearly every schoolroom are a few chil- 


to laugh at him; she makes his suffering more 
intense as he tries to speak. She, in short, 
causes him to talk more inaudibly. What the 
teacher does in her attempt to help the child 
who speaks so low as hardly to be heard in 
class, is the very thing which keeps the child 
from overcoming this difficulty. 


Don’t call “Louder, louder,” to the child. 
Say nothing, do nothing, listen patiently. 
Don’t scold or shame the child. Don’t tell him 
that you know he can speak louder if he tries; 
don’t tell him you cannot understand why his 
voice rings so loudly in the halls or on the 
playground. You should not reveal your ig- 
norance in such a position. You ought to 
know why. The child speaks loudly and dis- 
tinctly on the playground because he feels 
comfortable there. There he can succeed: he 
feels that he is somebody; he has something 
to say; he has no personality fears of the sort 
from which he suffered in the classroom. 


Get closer to the child; be more human with 
him; make him feel at ease in your presence. 
Before school and at recess create an atmos- 
phere in which he will want to come to you 
to tell you of the things which interest him 
most. When he knows that you care for him, 
he will tell you about his home and home folk, 
about the intimate events which happen in his 
family. Help him to adjust himself to his 
classmates at play and to have some opportu- 
nities to express himself and to win approval 
from them. In school hours also be human 
with him. Make all your pupils comfortable. 
Strive to cultivate in them such consideration 
for one another that when one child attempts 
to recite all others will assist by keeping quiet. 
Teach your children not to laugh at one an- 
other’s errors and misfortunes. Work to cul- 
tivate group activities and group cooperation. 
Work for days and days, if necessary, to 
make the timid child feel comfortable when 
he speaks in class. Help him to gain self- 
confidence and to get attention off himself. 


Don’t magnify his errors; emphasize his an- 


swers which are right. Help him to succeed; 
and as he does, celebrate his victories. Al- 
ways praise him when he does speak more 
clearly and distinctly. Once the child feels 
comfortable in your presence and in the pres- 
ence of his classmates, once he feels he can 
do and say things which others will enjoy to 
know about and to share with him, he will 
make himself heard. 


We all well know, of course, that mere loud- 
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ness of speech does not mean distinctness. 
Most people speak louder than they need to 
speak. A fearful child may speak loud enough to 
be heard but because of fear he may not speak 
sufficiently distinctly to be understood; he may 
not use his vocal organs well enough to sound 
his words. Fear inhibits the whole speech 
mechanism. Some sounds are not made by 
the child who speaks under fear emotion. You 
do harm to children’s personality as well as 
to their quality of speech when you say, 
“Louder, louder,” to them. In your own 
speech, you blow your bellows far too hard; 
you speak too loud; you don’t exercise your 
tongue and lips enough. Nearly all teachers 
speak far too loud most of the time; nearly all 
could speak quietly and more distinctly than 
they do. 

The very loudness and roughness of some 
teachers’ voices incite fears in children. The 
teacher who talks most noisily is often the 
teacher who has most children whose speech 
searcely can be heard. The teacher, on the 
other hand, who has cultivated in herself a 
quiet voice, who shapes her words with care, 
who speaks distinctly, is the teacher who is 
likely to have few or no children who are not 
easily heard by their classmates. 

The way, then, to train children to speak 
in class so as to be heard by all their class- 
mates is to remove from the classroom all 
factors which arouse personality fears. Help 
the pupil to feel at ease. Help him to have 
something to say. Then leave the rest to him. 





Home Classes for Women 


Note.—The following prize-winning essay, written 
by a Philadelphia mother who is a member of a home- 
class group in that city, is interesting as a clear pre- 
sentation of a new step in education. 

“There are many interesting subjects to 
write about, but I prefer one that is very near 
to my heart. And that is education for women, 
or as we call them classes for mothers. If we 
stopped to consider how we women are situ- 
ated, we would soon learn that our possibilities 
for education are hardly in existence. Although 
this country is full of possibilities the woman 
hardly shares it. The facts are as follows: 

“Any mother that has one, or more children, 
whether babies or school children, ordinarily 
has a lot of work to do. If mother goes to 
afternoon classes her children neglect their 
work that they have to do at that time, as 
mother is not there to look after them to do it. 
And as there is hardly a mother that would 
put herself first, mot many of us attend an 
afternoon class. Also because these two classes 
are in certain schools, and not near enough to 
every home. Evening school for mother is al- 
most out of question. Very few husbands like 
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to be met after a hard day’s work with these 
words: ‘Hurry to the table, I must serve sup- 
per quickly, as I am going to school. Do help 
me feed the children, and don’t forget baby’s 
bottle, and help Freddie with his lessons, and 
see that Katie practices on the piano for an 
hour.’ Without resting any, he lets his wife 
hurry through with his only real meal of the 
day. This is repeated three days every week. 
Is it any wonder that it can’t exist? 

“Now about these home classes which are the 
only thing throughout the country of which 
we women can partake. If there is a baby it 
doesn’t matter, for baby is at home or quite 
near at home. It has all its comforts, and is 
not suffering any. The older children are at 
school getting their education, while mother is 
getting hers. Supper is served at leisure. There 
is no need to hurry. Mother isn’t running off 
leaving things unfinished, for which the family 
group is far happier. 

‘We all know that a better education enables 
us to lead a better life. These women attending 
these home classes, including myself, are in- 
deed happy of this fdct. But how about the 
others? There are many that would also like 
this chance. Therefore I express my hopes that 
in the near future these classes will multiply, 
and that many, many women will be climbing 
the steps to a higher education.”—Mrs. Dora 
NEMEROV, Philadelphia. 





The Doctors 


Nowadays there’s little meaning 

For a person to be gleaning 

When a man attaches “Doctor” to his name. 
He may be a chiropractor 

Or a painless tooth extractor; 

He’s entitled to the title just the same. 


Or perhaps he is a preacher 

Or a lecturer or teacher, 

Or an expert who cures chickens of the pip; 
He may keep a home of rummies, 

Or massage fat people’s tummies, 

Or specialize in ailments of the hip. 


Everybody is a “doctor,” 
From the backwoods herb concocter 
To the man who takes the bunions from your 


toes; 
From the frowning dietitian 
To the snappy electrician 
Who shocks you loose from all the body’s woes. 


So there’s very little meaning 
For a sufferer to be gleaning 


- When a man attaches “Doctor” to his name. 


He may pound you, he may starve you, 
He may cut your hair or carve you, 
But you’ve got to call him Doctor all the same. 
—From What the Queen Said by Stoddard 
King, Copyright, 1926, George H. 
Doran Company, Publishers. Washing- 
ton Education Journal. 





Financial Problems in Educational 
Administration 


J. C. WERNER 


Supervising Principal, Coraopolis, Pa. 


HEN the free public school was estab- 
\ \ lished in New England the control of 
the new organization was placed in 
the hands of laymen. These laymen or school 
trustees frequently knew very little about edu- 
cational philosophy and method. They visited 
the school, conducted a perfunctory examina- 
tion of the pupils, and reported to their con- 
stituents concerning the condition of the school. 
They controlled the finances of the school, and 
early instructors devoted their time and energy 
to classroom procedure. This condition con- 
tinued well into the nineteenth century gen- 
erally and in some cases prevails today. School 
trustees or boards of education with this tra- 
ditional background did not expect the edu- 
cator to have any business ability and were 
very zealous in preventing his assuming any 
semblance of leadership in this new field. 
Here then is the first problem for the admin- 
istrator to solve. How shall the superintendent 
or supervising principal overcome such an at- 
titude and gradually assume leadership in 
financial matters? Needless to say, much tact 
is needed. Many promising careers are smoth- 
ered in the contest for such leadership. The 
tactful administrator upon facing such a prob- 
lem will move slowly. By a careful analysis 
of the financial data concerning his own and 
neighboring districts he will present to his 
board from time to time information concern- 
ing school costs. The average board member 
generally thinks in terms of total expenditures 
and tax rates. Comparative per pupil costs 
will gradually bring about a change in view- 
point and attitude. As this change takes place 
the administrator slowly but without question 
gains in leadership and ultimately assumes a 
place of real leadership in financial affairs 
even if such leadership is not outwardly ap- 
parent. Until the administrator has gained 
the confidence of his board and is in this posi- 
tion of leadership he has no real problems in 
finance facing him. Until such leadership is 
gained the board absolutely controls the purse 
strings and with it the entire educational 
program as well, for in the final analysis every 
educational problem is a financial problem. 
With the securing of financial leadership 
the administrator continually faces problems 


which test his ability to maintain such leader- 
ship. Among these problems are the following: 


I. Budget Making; II. Cost Allocation; 
III. Sale of Bonds; IV. Tuition; V. Business 
Executive; VI. Building Program; VII. Salary 
Schedules; VIII. Administration versus Super- 
vision. 

I. Budget Making.—What shall be the atti- 
tude of the administrator on this all-important 
problem? Shall he assume an aggressive atti- 
tude and present to the Board his estimate 
for the various budget items? Shall he assume 
a passive attitude and avoid friction by keep- 
ing in the background and allowing the board 
to have the controlling voice? If the first atti- 
tude is maintained it very frequently is ter- 
minated by a drastic retrenchment policy 
which carries the administrator into discard. 
If the latter attitude is maintained, the ad- 
ministrator ultimately finds that he has lost 
whatever leadership he may have had. Some- 
where between these two extremes lies the 
best method of procedure. The writer has 
found that aggressiveness is needed to sell the 
particular idea or program to a board com- 
mittee so thoroughly that each member will 
come into board meeting with a definite recom- 
mendation, presumably his own, a recommen- 
dation which he is ready to fight for if neces- 
sary. As an illustration, when the Finance 
Committee presented its proposed budget for 
the school year 1927-1928 the only items in- 
cluded which had not been secured from the 
writer were those for debt service, fixed 
charges, and tax collector’s commission. These 
items are practically fixed by existing condi- 
tions. One item worthy of mention was that 
of maintenance. During 1926-1927 the build- 
ing Committee expended $11,165, but in 1927- 
1928 it was satisfied with $2,500. This de- 
cided decrease was due in part to material 
distributed from time to time showing com- 
parative costs with other districts. 


II. Cost Allocation.—Another problem fac- 
ing the administrator is that of cost allocation. 
Shall he accept the responsibility of distribut- 
ing expenditures under various budget items, 
or shall he allow this to be taken care of by 
laymen? If the accounts are to be accurate, 
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the distribution must be accurate, and the logi- 
cal person to make such distribution is the ad- 
ministrator. All invoices should pass through 
his office for approval, and with such intimate 
information, proper distribution should be 
simplified. In such cost allocation an accurate 
system of bookkeeping and a uniform method 
of distribution are needed. Here is one of 
the vital problems in a study of school costs. 
Why should two districts expending approxi- 
mately the same amount for current expendi- 
tures have 1.8 per cent and 12.8 per cent, re- 
spectively, of this amount for fixed charges? 
The answer will no doubt be found in the 
failure to allocate costs properly. 

III. Sale of Bonds.—Shall the administra- 
tor be concerned about the type of bonds sold? 
Without doubt he has had to lead in the cam- 
paign to secure permission to sell them. Shall 
the responsibility end there? It should not. 
He should be familiar with types of bonds, 
the length of time they should cover, and be 
in a position to advise concerning a gradual 
introduction of the pay-as-you-go policy, if 
such a policy is practical. No bond should 
be sold whose life is greater than the life 
of the building erected by their sale. The serial 
bond has come to be the generally accepted 
type fur school purposes. If a district is heav- 
ily bonded, the introduction of the pay-as-you- 
go policy is scarcely worth considering. While 
such a policy practically eliminates debt ser- 
vice expenditures, its introduction in case of 
a large bonded indebtedness is impractical. 


IV. Tuition—Many districts do not main- 
tain a high school. This necessitates the pay- 
ment of tuition to the district which furnishes 
them high school facilities. Due to widely 
varying methods of computation tuition rates 
likewise vary. Originally only instructional 
costs were to be included. More recently in 
Pennsylvania instructional and operation costs 
plus 10 per cent less the amount of state 
appropriation were to be used in arriving at 
tuition rates. This method of computation in- 
volved more accurate cost allocation and a 
careful analysis of the budget items involved. 
The writer’s district actually lost about $2,500 
when compared with 1925-1926 rates during 
the year 1926-1927 due to the changed method 
of computation. Here is a real problem, es- 
pecially when a narrow-minded group would 
like to refuse admission to all non-resident 
pupils. The only possible counter argument 
is the ability to show that financially the dis- 
trict gains by having the additional pupils. 
V. Business Executive—With the gradual 
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relinquishment of many of the functions for- 
merly performed by the board, the adminis- 
trator faces the problem of assuming these 
additional burdens or of encouraging the es- 
tablishment of a dual system in which the 
business and educational duties are separate 
and distinct. Such a step is not advisable, for 
ultimately the business executive, due to 
method of selection and tenure, will become 
the dominating force. If he is not in sympathy 
with the superintendent, the latter ultimately 
is the one to suffer. When additional help is 
needed the proper arrangement, from the view- 
point of the superintendent, is to secure a 
capable assistant who, with board approval, 
becomes the business executive under the 
superintendent. 

VI. Building Program.—One of the difficult 
and trying problems of the administrator is 
that concerning the building program. Great 
difficulty is encountered in having the board 
see actual needs far enough in advance to 
have provisions made to meet them. A second 
phase of this problem is the proper location 
and type, of building. Here local pride or 
politics frequently enter and illogical sites are 
secured. A third and more serious problem 
is that of planning a program capable of meet- 
ing the needs over a period of time and yet 
capable of being provided for under existing 
financial conditions. In the writer’s district 
$425,000 in bonds have been sold since 1918 
to provide junior and senior high school facili- 
ties. Today four grade rooms are no longer 
in grade buildings. Additions are needed im- 
mediately at two buildings and at two more 
within ten years, yet the bonding capacity is 
$175,000. Here is a real financial problem. 
Just how it will be solved remains to be seen. 

VII. Salary Schedules—tThe efficiency of 
the school system is dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon the salary schedule in effect. If 
salaries are low the turn-over is likely to be 
large, and real efficient work cannot be ac- 
complished under such conditions. How shall 
this question of salary schedule be adjusted? 
Mere comparison with schedules in neighboring 
districts will not suffice. Ability to support 
education must be considered. This is another 
problem of real finance. The administrator 
may sit at his desk and evolve a fine schedule 
in theory, but can he sell it to his board and 
community? Again, if sold can it be main- 
tained? To answer these questions involves 
a careful analysis of the entire financial pro- 
gram. This brings in probable increases in 
teaching personnel, probable building program, 
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and probable increase in taxable wealth. Aside 
from purely financial considerations, but close- 
ly allied, are the problems of the single salary 
schedule and the consideration of additional 
compensation for professional study. 

VIII. Administration versus Supervision.— 
This problem upon first consideration does not 
indicate its relation to the financial program. 
Schools exist primarily for the instruction of 
the children entrusted to their care. Hence 
many contend that the chief duty of the super- 
intendent is to increase the efficiency of in- 
struction, a thing that can be done only by 
close supervision. This requires the major 
portion of the time at any superintendent’s dis- 
posal; hence administrative duties, especially 
from the business standpoint, are to be elimi- 
nated. An analysis of this attitude shows its 
weakness. The best supervisor will never get 
highly efficient teaching from a low salaried 
teaching personnel with a high percentage 
turn-over each year. If all of his time is 
devoted to the supervision of classroom in- 
struction, he is liable gradually to get out 
of touch with the financial situation and will 
sooner or later find himself face to face with 
a retrenchment policy which does not even per- 
mit the continuance of the status quo, poor 
as it may be. - Thus the question of time allot- 
ment for administrative and supervisory ac- 
tivities is a very vital one. No solution can 
be arrived at without a careful analysis of 
existing conditions. The attitude of the board, 
the amount of assistance clerical and profes- 
sional which the superintendent has available, 
the size of the system and the educational ob- 
jectives must be considered. Only then will it 
be possible to make a tentative distribution 
of time. Any distribution attempted will al- 
ways fluctuate due to conditions over which 
the administrator has no direct control. 

The problems touched upon very briefly in- 
dicate the task that the administrator must 
face. Only the thoroughly trained person will 
be able to solve them. The administrator of 
today must be not only an educator but a 
keen business executive. 





Objectives of the American 
Public Schools 


In the midst of the many things that 
teachers do in the name of education and with 
the object of achieving its aims, neither 
teacher, principal, supervisor, nor superin- 
tendent should ever lose sight of what schools, 
and the whole process of education, are to 
achieve. The ends, aims, goals, and purposes 
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of education are fundamental in calling into 
being whatever is done, and in justifying all 
of the procedures employed in the educative 
process. The truth is that the most funda- 
mental thing that any teacher, or other school 
officer, ever learns about education is, what 
it is to do. The teacher who knows this fun- 
damental, intimately, convincingly, and con- 
cretely, is well launched. A person so equipped 
may be entrusted to exercise safely, independ- 
ence, initiative, and originality in selecting 
the materials for achieving the ends of edu- 
cation and in determining the procedures for 
promoting learning. 


There are a great many conceptions of the 
ends to be realized through education. All of 
these are to be found exerting an influence in 
each community. (1) Important, influential 
citizens in every community believe that the 
school exists to train each child so that he 
may earn his bread and butter. (2) Others 
in the same community believe that the main 
work of the school is to equip each child with 
the world’s information, making of each, in 
effect, a little walking encyclopedia. (3) Yet 
others believe that the chief work of the school 
is to bring refinement and culture to the child. 
(4) Still others believe that the school is to 
use materials and processes of promoting 
learning with the object of bringing discipline 
and general training to the child. (5) Others 
believe that the end of education is to bring 
an ethical, moral point-of-view to each child, 
and conduct, on his part, in keeping with his 
point of view. None of these conceptions is 
sufficiently broad or adequate to give justifica- 
tion for all of the things which the modern 
school does. The first four conceptions are 
narrow, selfish, and individual. The fifth con- 
ception is social, but it is inadequate. 

The conception of the ends which education 
is to realize, which is most satisfactory today, 
is broader than any one of the foregoing 
five, or than all of them combined. The sixth 
conception is social and makes the school re- 
sponsible for training each child in such a 
way as to equip him and qualify him as fully 
as possible.so that he shall be able to carry 
all of his duties and responsibilities as accept- 
ably as his talents make possible. 


In order to realize this generally desirable 
end in the education of each child, the school 
trains for health, vocation, ciiizenship, the 
right use of leisure and morality, by giving 
to the child, from year to year and from 
grade to grade, through the teaching of the 
various subjects, bodies of useful, reliable in- 
formation, and by translating these into habits 
and skills, in the case of the material which 
will need to function speedily and accurately. 
The school not only provides information, hab- 
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its, and skills necessary and useful in develop- 
ing the efficient, social individual, but likewise 
seeks to establish attitudes which are up- 
building, right, and useful to a citizen of this 
democracy. 


This is a great task which society has as- 
signed to public education and to teachers. 
They have accepted it and are carrying their 
responsibilities very successfully, more suc- 
cessfully than they have ever been carried 
before in the history of education—Harvey 
Bruce Wilson. 





Pupil Failures in Our Schools 


Year after year veiled tragedies go on in 
our schools. These are the failures of children 
to make their grade. When we once realize the 
moral effect on the child of failure to pass to 
a higher grade, we can understand its seri- 
ousness. 

We know failure in the business world can 
cripple the fighting spirit of a business man 
and blight his future. The plight of the dis- 
couraged student is less obvious. That it is 
just as real and just as potent educators are 
well aware, though parents may not be. 

The Federal Bureau of Education figures 
indicate that out of 1,000 children who enter 
first grade only 311 enter the eighth. Fifty- 
one or approximately one-sixth of those drop 
out before entering high school. Out of the 
260 entering high school only 107 graduate. 
Approximately half of these enter college and 
only a third finish. 

It will be seen that educational mortality is 
strikingly high. Eliminating the economic fac- 
tor, it is unquestionably true that one of the 
chief causes is inability to make the grade. 

Parents and laymen are prone to lay the 
blame for this on the teacher or on the educa- 
tional system. They do not perhaps realize 
that education is two-fold—in the home as well 
as in the school. The facts heretofore men- 
tioned are familiar to educators and the schools 
go to great lengths to supply the remedy. But 
without the cooperation of the parent the school 
is handicapped. 

Regardless of the cause of failure, the fact 
remains that it is one of the greatest calamities 
that can enter a child’s life. The pupil is 
dubbed a failure at an impressionable age. 
The result may be an inferiority complex, 
hard to throw off. If failure is hard on an 


adult, it is correspondingly hard on the child. 
If failure in business results in loss to other 
members of a community, likewise failure of 
pupils means loss to the taxpayers. 

Several factors operate to prevent school 
failures or to reduce them to a minimum. One 
is the cooperation of parents and school au- 
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thorities. Report cards, whether expressed in 
grades, letters, progress charts, or any other 
form that these reports may take, are indica- 
tive of the child tendencies. When these re- 
ports show close proximity to the danger line, 
frequent conferences between parent and 
teacher may save the day for the child as well 
as the taxpayer. The schools have always 
pleaded for this cooperation. 


It may not be generally appreciated by the 
public, but school systems have adopted vari- 
ous devices to remedy this condition. These 
involve such agencies as opportunity rooms, 
educational guidance, individual instruction, 
motivated teaching, special provision for the 
undernourished, and health supervision. Then, 
too, the provision for special subjects, such as 
art, music, manual and household arts, has 
saved many a child. These subjects afford an 
opportunity for self-expression and frequently 
form the interest-contact. 

Parents must be alert to their responsibility 
with regard to the child and the taxpayer so 
that they may, on the one hand, safeguard the 
self-respect and self-confidence of the child, 
and, on the other hand, that they may reduce 
to a minimum financial loss to taxpayers due 
to pupil failures—Better Schools League, Inc. 





Proper Aims of International 
Relations 


Recognition of world interest as paramount 
to national interest. 

Increase of the best elements of populations 
and of cultures. 

Regulation of the flow of goods to promote 
the greatest general increase of welfare. 

Development of domestic and foreign policies 
to prevent or relieve excessive differences of 
economic or population pressures. 

Cooperation in undertakings of international 
value. 

Prevention of unsanitary conditions, either 
physical or psychological, which may infect 
other peoples. 

Elimination of untruths concerning peoples, 
conditions, and international relations. 

Maintenance of open-minded, experimental 
attitudes which will stimulate continued evolu- 
tion of human government and society, and 
protect it from inhibitions and arbitrary re- 
strictions upon free change and evolution. 

The greatest local and national autonomy 
consistent with international well-being. 

—Antioch News. 





THE FOLLOWING P. S. E. A. units in addition 
to those previously reported, have 100 per cent 
enrolment in the N. E. Jersey Shore, 
Hummelstown, and Pottsville. 
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Au Revoir 


Volume 77 of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is completed with this issue. The first 
number of Volume 78 will be published Sep- 
tember 1. Besides the ten regular monthly 
numbers of 64,000 copies each, the 1928 Edu- 
cational Review was issued in November, the 
Reading Convention issue in December, and the 
Public School Directory in March. 

The ten regular monthly numbers and the 
convention issue may be bound. together. The 
Educational Review and the Directory are 
9 x 12 inches in size, so will have to be pre- 
served separately. 

The index to Volume 77 has been printed 
and will be furnished free upon request to 
those who bind their journals. 


BouNnD VOLUME 


Readers who wish to order bound volumes 
for their permanent files may do so by sending 
$2.50 to the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
200 copies will be available for sale. 

This bound volume will contain: 

1. Ten monthly numbers (new copies) Sep- 
tember, 1928-June, 1929, inclusive, 648 pages. 

2. The Reading Convention Issue, 64 ‘pages. 

3. Index. 





Atlanta Convention 


JUNE 28-JULY 4 
Education for a New World 
First General 


Theme: 
Friday, June 28—Evening, 
Session 
Saturday, June 29— 
9:00 A. M., Second General Session 
12:00 M., State Delegations meet 
P. M., Barbecue 
Evening, Program of Negro Music 
Sunday, June 30— 
P. M., Vesper Service 
Monday, July 1— 
9:00 A. M., First Session of Representa- 
tive Assembly 
P. M., Departments 
Evening, General Session 
Tuesday, July 2— 
9:00 A. M., Second Session of Represen- 
tative Assembly 
P. M., Departments 
Evening, Pageant 
Wednesday, July 3— 
9:00 A. M., Third Session of Represen- 


tative Assembly 
P. M., Departments 
Evening, General Session 
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Thursday, July 4— 
9:00 A. M., Final General Session—a 
patriotic meeting 
12:00 M., Adjournment 

R. R. Rates: One and one-half fare for the 
round trip on the identification certificate plan. 
Write your State Director for certificate. 

Date of Sale: June 25 to July 1, final return 
limit is July 11. 

Validation: At regular ticket office in At- 
lanta. 

Special Rates: Round trip fares on the basis 
of fare and three-fifths with a return limit of 
30 days will be allowed. 

Hotel Accommodations: For rooms write 
Fred Houser, Executive Secretary, Atlanta 
Convention and Tourist Bureau, 218-222 Mort- 
gage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters: Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel. 

Pennsylvania Delegation Meeting: 12:00 M. 
Saturday, June 29, at Atlanta Biltmore. 

J. HERBERT KELLEY, 

N. E. A. State Director for Pennsylvania 





W. F. E. A. Conference 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, JULY 25-AuGUST 3 


“Much of the understanding between nations 
is intellectual and based upon a better knowl- 
edge of each other,” writes Augustus O. 
Thomas, President of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, in the April Journal 
of the National Education Association. 

“The future depends,” says Dr. Thomas, 
“upon how the young are taught, for ideals 
and attitudes can be cultivated and few are 
those who do not believe in education as a 
great force in individual and national life, 
as well as in the life of a world community 
such as we have at the present time.” 

In his article President Thomas extends a 
general invitation to attend the fourth biennial 
convention of the Federation at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, July 25-August 3. 

Reviewing plans for the program, President 
Thomas says: “In connection with the Con- 
ference there will be the usual arrangement of 
departments, including some twenty phases of 
education, so that persons who aitend will be 
able to find the particular type of work in 
which they are most interested. 

“A large, but at the same time a restricted, 
exhibition is being prepared with the collabora- 
tion of several special committees. This exhibi- 
tion will be purely pedagogical, including an 
exhibit of national contributions to civilization 
and their important factors; auto-didactic 
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material; general teaching material; children’s 
books typical of national life and those stress- 
ing international goodwill; material showing 
how to teach international understanding; and 
international school correspondence under the 
direction of the League of Junior Red Cross 
Societies. 

“Reports which will be presented to the sec- 
tion meetings will be printed before the Con- 
ference opens, in English, French, and Ger- 
man. The language chosen for the discussions 
in each section will be according to the desire 
of the majority of the delegates attending the 
sessions of that section. Badges will be dis- 
tributed to be worn by the delegates showing 
which languages they speak—blue for English, 
red for French, yellow for German, and green 
for Esperanto.” 





Rural Library Extension 
EDINBORO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


In the summer of nineteen twenty-three a plan 
was presented to the students of the summer 
school group in the State Teachers’ College at 
Edinboro, largely teachers in service in rural 
schools, whereby the college library would sup- 
ply their rural schools with reading material 
of the proper type if funds could be raised for 
the initial purchase price. As a result of tag 
days, concerts, dramatics, and faculty gifts 
enough books were purchased to equip ten 
wooden boxes, constructed by the school car- 
penter, with twenty books each and to start 
them on their pioneer journey to the “little 
red school houses” of the district. 

These little libraries contained books suitable 
for each of the eight grades found in most 
rural schools with an occasional book slipped 
in to aid the teacher in her part of the educat- 
ing process. Each box was routed for six 
months with one month at each school, and the 
teacher’s only obligation was to make a written 
request and to pay postage to the next destina- 
tion. The enthusiastic letters which followed 
the first year’s efforts were most encouraging. 
and the work has gone steadily forward with 
the financial backing afforded by the faculty 
and students. 

At the present time fifty of the circulating 
libraries are operating and this year have 
served eighty individual schools with an aver- 
age of four libraries each which means that 
every child in each of those eighty schools has 
had access to eighty books. Since a conservative 
estimate gives four readers to every book en- 
tering the school, we can place the approximate 
circulation of each school served at three to 
four hundred. When these figures are extended 
to include eighty schools, the total circulation 
of between twenty-five and thirty thousand is 
most surprising and gratifying. 











John G. Hulton 


John G. Hulton, principal of the Latrobe 
High School for the past seven years, has been 
elected superintendent of the public schools of 
Latrobe. He is a graduate of Franklin College 
and is completing his graduate work at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Hulton served 
for two years as a teacher in the Latrobe 
High School. His other teaching was done at 
Crafton, Pa. and at Shortcreek, Ohio. During 
the war he served as Ensign in the Navy. 





City of London Vacation Course 
in Education 
JuLy 26 to AucustT 9, 1929 


The eighth annual session of this now world- 
famous Course will be inaugurated again this 
year in the Guildhall of the City of London. 
The lectures will fall into three groups: 

1. The General Course in Education dealing 

with English Life and Institutions. 

2. Lecture Demonstrations on Modern Eng- 
lish Teaching Methods and Practice for 
all stages of school work. 

3. Special classes for Non-English speaking 
students. 

In addition to the lectures there are after- 
luncheon addresses each day by some of the 
most eminent personages in Great Britain. The 
afternoons are devoted to official visits to the 
great monuments of London, such as West- 
minster Abbey, The Houses of Parliament, 
Windsor Castle, Eton College, and Hampton 
Court Palace. Entertainments are arranged 
for each evening during the course. 

Altogether for an American teacher this is 
one of the most attractive courses in the world. 
Copies of the 50-page prospectus of the course 
may be had free on application to the secre- 


‘tary, Hugh W. Ewing, M.A., Montague House, 


Russell Square, W. C. 1. Readers of this 
journal are specially invited to send for copies. 


June, 1929 
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Hazleton High School Team 
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Undefeated during a long grind of twenty-one games this season, the above band of athletes 
of Hazleton High School not only won national attention for their school and city by annexing 
the State title of the P. I. A. A. for the second successive year, but also ran the streak of 
consecutive victories for Hughie McGeehan’s band to thirty-eight. 

On April 4 the townspeople of Hazleton gave the basket ball team a testimonial banquet 
at the Masonic Temple. Over six hundred guests were present with many notable visitors from 
all parts of the State. Coach Hughie McGeehan was presented with a new Nash sedan by the 
people of the city, and each of the players was given a gold basket ball watch charm suitably 
engraved. Assistant Coach Charles McCann and Faculty Manager James McQuaid were pre- 


sented with handsome Gladstone traveling bags 


Reading from left to right the players are: 


sitting—Hildebrand, Seramy, Captain Weston, 
Hughie McGeehan, Murrin, Faculty Manager 
A. Christino. 


in appreciation of the services they rendered. 
Sitting—Rothacker, R. Christino; Middle row, 

Fegley, Skurka; Standing—Santipoli, Coach 

McQuaid, Otto, Powell, Team Manager Schaller, 





Free Reference Service 


Of particular interest to teachers is the 
Free Reference Service on International Rela- 
tions maintained by the World Peace Foun- 
dation of Boston. The Foundation serves as a 
clearing house for information on all official 
documents relating to international confer- 
ences and international cooperation. It also 
provides source material upon international 
subjects, which is entirely free from partisan 
propaganda or from political bias. Inquiries 
are answered without charge and with un- 
failing promptness. Write: to Reference Ser- 
vice, World Peace Foundation, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


If Things Go Wrong— 


—The most beautifully lithographed sta- 
tionery will not save the business. 
—With your son no business success will 
ever be a balm to your heart. 

—With the soul of the people the prosperity 
of the nation will not save us. 

—wWith the faculty even a good football 
team cannot save the school. 

—With the universe look first for the trouble 
within yourself. 

—wWith the government, remember we elect- 
ed the office-holders. 

—With the church it just makes God’s work 
a little more difficult. 

—Rev. Roy L. Smith, in Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 
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Western Convention District 


The twenty-seven sections of the Western 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. held 
their spring meetings in the Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Saturday morning, April 
20. Interesting programs and good attendance 
characterized most of the meetings. At 10:45 
A. M. over 1,600 met in general session and 
heard stimulating addresses by Charles R. 
Foster, president of the P. S. E. A., and Lotus 
Delta Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota. Doctor Coffman spoke on The By- 
Products of Education. 


At the business meeting S. Todd Perley, 
president of the convention district, presented 
a constitution, which was adopted. Then Su- 
perintendent C. C. Kelso, Swissvale, presented 
the following resolution for an enlarged con- 
ference under the sponsorship of the School of 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Western Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association change its present form 
of organization to a plan which will permit 
of a group of cooperating educational agen- 
cies in the western district combining in 
such a way as to set up an enlarged educa- 
tional conference in the district, such group 
to consist of the Western Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A., the University of Pitts- 
burgh, the Pittsburgh Teachers Institute, the 
Allegheny County Institute, all other Uni- 
versities and Colleges, and all county and 
district institutes either now or hereafter 
expressing a willingness to cooperate in such 
conference. It shall be the function of this 
enlarged conference to hold and finance one 
annual meeting of this combined group of 
cooperating agencies in the spring of each 
year and take the place of the present meet- 
ings of the Western Convention District of 
the P. S. E. A., as now carried on at its fall 
and spring meetings. 

Resolved, That when such enlarged con- 
ference has been agreed upon, its control 
and direction shall be according to the fol- 
lowing plan: ’ 

1. That the present officers, including the 
officers of all departments, sections, and af- 
filiated organizations be continued in office 
until the next annual meeting, which will be 
held in April, 1930. 


2. That in order to maintain permanency 
of policy and continuity of procedure, Grover 
H. Alderman, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, be designated 
permanent chairman of the enlarged confer- 
ence, and that Anthony Goldberg, a member 
of the Faculty of the School of Education, 
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University of Pittsburgh, be designated 
permanent secretary. 

38. That a general committee consisting 
of at least one representative from each co- 
operating agency be designated to work in 
cooperation with the permanent chairman 
and the permanent secretary. That this gen- 
eral committee be responsible for the pro- 
gram and the management of the enlarged 
conference. 

4, That the expenses of the annual meet- 
ing for the ensuing year of the convention 
district and the enlarged conference be 
borne jointly by the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association and the cooperating agen- 
cies, and thereafter in accordance with the 
constitution of the convention district. 
The resolution was adopted. 


OFFICERS 
All officers of the convention district were 
continued in office for the ensuing year. They 
are 
President, S. Todd Perley, Avalon 
First Vice-Pres., M. Elizabeth Wolf, Pitts- 
burgh 
Second Vice-President, H. E. Brumbaugh, 
Irwin ‘ 
Secretary, C. H. Meyerholz, Pittsburgh 
Treasurer, E. T. Chapman, New Kensington 





Scene from Act I 


The Haunted House 

For its annual play the Dramatic Club of 
Coatesville High School produced THE 
HAUNTED HOUSE, a mystery-comedy by 
Owen Davis, under the direction of Earl F. 
Klippel, director of dramatics. The play was 
such a success that it was repeated a second 
night. Since this work is comparatively new, 
the proceeds were used to equip the stage for 
future performances. 

The Dramatic Club is one of the most active 
organizations in the school. The work during 
the club periods is so arranged that all lines 
of work connected with the theatre are taken 
up during the year. Although the time allotted 
to club activities is short, the students have 
opportunities to get experience in the vari- 
ous branches of play production by putting 
on programs in assembly. 





STATE Forest SCHOOLS at Mont Alto and at 
State College have been consolidated. 


June, 1929 
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Summer Schools to Offer Junior 
Red Cross Work 


Special lectures and demonstrations in 
Junior Red Cross aims and methods will be 
offered during several days of this year’s sum- 
mer sessions at the following institutions in 
the state: State Teachers Colleges of Blooms- 
burg, California, Clarion, Edinboro, Indiana, 
Kutztown, Mansfield, Millersville, Shippens- 
burg, and Slippery Rock; and Pennsylvania 
State College. Exhibits of pupils’ work from 
both American and foreign schools will be 
shown in connéction with the lectures. 

Courses running from three to six weeks in 
Junior Red Cross history, aims, and methods 
wil] be offered this summer at Teachers College 
of Columbia University, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers at Nashville, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Regular credit will be given for several 
of these courses. A one-week course in Junior 


.Red Cross is also scheduled during the Univer- 


sity of Virginia summer quarter. 


Five Mental Health Habits 
Worth Cultivating 


1. Temper your ways according to the ten- 
sion you can stand. 

2. Be careful what you do while you are 
getting your thrill. 

3. Let emotion rise into reason. 

4, Point your energies outward. 

5. Think highly of yourself. 

—DANIEL WOLFORD LARUE 


David A. Ward 


David A. Ward, superintendent of schools, 
Wilmington, Del., has been unanimously elected 
superintendent of the schools of Chester at a 
salary of $7,500, effective June 1, to succeed 
George H. Weiss, resigned. In the interim, 
Samuel C. Miller, assistant superintendent, 
Chester, served as acting superintendent. 
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The “Junior Red Cross Bus” 
of Pittsburgh transports 
twenty pupils daily from the 
Industrial Home for Crippled 
Children to nearby high schools 
and trade schools, and in the 
afternoons to the hospital for 
treatment. Pittsburgh — stu- 
dents pay the _ chauffeur’s 
salary. 


If the Flag Could Speak 


SELDEN CARLYLE ADAMS 
Assistant Editor, National Education Association 
Journal 


Beneath my folds soldiers have fought in de~ 
fense of their passion for liberty, and under 
the inspiration of my symbolism statesmen 
have built a Republic dedicated to the ideal of 
the sovereign rights of free citizens. I have 
seen the growth of a model system of public 
schools seeking to offer a fair start in life to 
every boy and girl. I have encouraged the sci- 
entist in his search for truth, the merchant in 
his contribution to human wealth, and the la- 
borer in his toil to provide for human comfort. 
For a century and a half the sons and daugh- 
ters of Europe and Asia have looked upon me 
as the emblem of hope and opportunity. 


But with all that glorious history there are 
moments when the breezes cease to blow and 
I must droop in shame at the knowledge that 
in the great land I represent, the bodies and 
spirits of little children are being broken in 
mines, factories, and mills; that corruption has 
found its way even into the municipal halls of 
my great cities; that in the hearts of ‘some 
citizens sheltered by me there abides a spirit 
of hate for fellowmen; that I have not been 
permitted to play a part of larger usefulness 
in the work of benefiting all mankind regard- 
less of nation, creed, or color. 


What of my future? It rests with my sov- 
ereign citizens, and in them have I placed my 
trust that the day may come when I shall wave 
over a million schoolhouses all providing equal 
opportunities for the guided growth of child- 
hood; over federal institutions in which there 
will abide a genuine concern for the safety and 
prosperity of the whole world; over factories 
where the rights of mankind will be upheld; 
over halls of business dedicated to unselfish- 
ness; and over churches truly consecrated to 
the loftiest ideals of Christian brotherhood! 
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Pennsylvania Winners of 
Scholastic Awards 


The April 27 issue of the Scholastic was the 
fifth annual student-written number which in- 
cluded the names of the winners in the differ- 
ent contests as well as a number of the prize 
winning poems, stories, pictures, etc. A number 
of these awards were won by representatives 
of Pennsylvania high schools, a list of which 
follows: 

SHort Story 
Honorable Mention: Ruth M. Gibson, 
Cornelia Amoss, George School 
POETRY 
First Prize: William Kimball Flaccus, Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia 
FAMILIAR ESSAY 
Honorable Mention: Ruth Helen Niebel, Lemoyne, and 
Norma Bram, Chester 
Book REVIEW 
Honorable Mention: George A. Hoffman and Rollin C. 
Steinmetz, Lemoyne; Marguerite Demarest, Wil- 
liamsport ; and Janet I. Keffer, Camp Hill 
LITERARY ARTICLE 
Honorable Mention: Ralph McHenry, State College 
‘TRAVEL ARTICLE 
First Prize: Ruth Helen Niebel, Lemoyne. 
Honorable Mention: Peggy Peplow, Torresdale 
EcoNoMIC ARTICLE 
Honorable Mention: Florence Harrison, Camp Hill 
PICTORIAL ARTS 
First Prize: Milton Weiss, Fifth Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh 
Honorable Mention: Vernard Mantzell, Schenley H. 8., 
Pittsburgh y 
Binney & Smith—First Prize: 
resdale ; 
Carnegie Museum Awards—Second Prize: 
Makary, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh 
Design—Third Prize: Betty Black, Carrick H. §%., 
Pittsburgh; Honorable Mention: Sara Cleckner, 


Butler, and 


Peggy Peplow, Tor- 


Patricia 


Wm. Penn H. S., Harrisburg; Mary Jane Provost, - 


Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh; and Lillian Andrist, 
Fifth Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh; Special Mention: 
Legrand Pittman, Westinghouse H. S., Pittsburgh 

Graphic Arts—Honorable Mention: Gordon Buffington, 
John Harris H. §S., Harrisburg; and Louise Link, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh 

Texrtiles—Honorable Mention: Philip McConnell, Craf- 
ton Public School; and Irene O’Donnell, Fifth 
Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pottery-—First Prize: Meredith McFarland, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh; Second Prize: Rose Horrath, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh; Third Prize: Eugene 
Gittings, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh; Honorable 
Mention: David Davidson and Harold Holmquist, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh 

Metal Work—Second Prize: Robert Vogle, Perry H. &., 
Pittsburgh ; Third Prize: Virginia DuBarry, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh ; Honorable Mention: Jack 
Challiner, Paul Goldvarg, and Al Haberle, Jr., 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh; and Virginia Du- 
Barry, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh 

Jewelry—First Prize: Edwin Stalder, Oliver H. S., 
Pittsburgh; Third Prize: Charles Thomas, Alle- 
gheny H. S., Pittsburgh; Honorable Mention: 
Mary Jane Provost of Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh ; 
and Lois Bily, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh 

Sculpture—Third Prize: Joseph DeTilla, Schenley H. 
8., Pittsburgh 





Now and again there is a dash of extra 
sweetness poured into life’s cup—some special 
deliverance, some unlooked-for interposition, 
some undeserved and unusual benediction— 
sent apparently for no other object than to 
satisfy God’s passion for giving.—F. B. Myer. 
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Mary Landis 


Mary Landis, Shanksville, a pupil of the 
Shanksville School, completed her grade school 
work with a perfect attendance record of eight 
consecutive terms, receiving her first perfect 
attendance certificate in 1922. 





Modern Language Association 


The Modern Language Association of Penn- 
sylvania announces its new officers for the year 
1929-1930 as follows: 

President, L. L. Rockwell, Bucknell Univer- 

sity, Lewisburg e 

Vice-President, Mary H. Morgan, Peabody 

High School, Pittsburgh 

Secretary-Treasurer, Blossom L. Henry, Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Members of Council: Philip M. Palmer, Le- 
high University; Grace Cochran, West Chester 
High School; W. D. Meikle, William Penn 
H. S., Harrisburg; F. W. Pierce, State Col- 
lege; Frieda B. Bausch, Shippensburg; 
M. A. DeVitis, University of Pittsburgh: 
I. L. Foster, State College; Mary D. Potter, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh; William L. 
Atchley, Lancaster; G. Pearl Badger, Erie; E. 
M. Bowman, Dickinson College, Carlisle; Ida 
E. Warden, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg. 

The state association is affiliated with the 
National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, which publishes the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. The Journal appears eight 
times a year, from October to May, and is 
verily a text-book on methods of teaching. 

The Bulletin of the State Association, four 
times a year, is devoted to personals, book re- 
ports, and articles on various phases of teach- 
ing. It endeavors to be a news letter to the 
teachers of the state, who are invited to send 
in items of news for publication. 

The membership fee for both State and Na- 
tional Associations, including the Bulletin and 
Journal, is $2, which should be sent, in order 
to secure this rate, to Blossom L. Henry, 276 
Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Coughlin High School Band, Wilkes-Barre 


The Coughlin High School Band, attired in natty uniforms, played at every football game 
of the past season and was most enthusiastically received. Thomas Donlin, faculty member 
and former director of the Lafayette College Band and Instrumental Club, is directing the high 
school organization. Gwilyn Davies is music supervisor in the city schools. 


Pennsylvania School Press 
REGIONAL GROUPS 


The Fayette County Regional School Press 
Association was organized on April 13 at 
Uniontown High School with the staff of the 
Maroon and White acting as hosts. The group 
will include Waynesburg of Greene County and 
any other schools of that county that may care 
to unite with it as well as all schools in Fay- 
ette County. Meetings will be held twice a 
year, the next one to be held in the Dunbar 
Township High School in October. 

Ten schools from York and Adams counties 
met at West York High School on April 17 to 
organize a regional press group in the two 
counties. The high schools represented were 
Glen Rock, Red Lion, Stewartstown, Hallam, 
Gettysburg, New Freedom, West York, York, 
North York, and Hanover. Red Lion delegates 
invited the group to come to their school for 
the next meeting to be held in December. 

Three schools of Somerset County were in- 
terested in forming a regional press group, and 
an organization was effected with Florence M. 
Lohr, faculty adviser of Roof Garden Breeze, 
Somerset High School, as president-elect. The 
group was organized at Somerset High School 
with representatives of Stoyestown, Shade 
Township, and Somerset High Schools present. 

During the meeting of the Western Conven- 
tion District of the P. S. E. A. at Schenley 
High School,’ Pittsburgh, April 20, the faculty 
advisers and staffs of Allegheny County 
school papers held a round table discussion 
group. Helen A. Anderson, faculty adviser of 
publications at Wilkinsburg High School, pre- 


sided; and Wm. Y. Hayward of Peabody High 
School and Marie Messer of Gladstone Jr. High 
School gave addresses. The group decided to 
meet at the same time that the Western Con- 
vention District held its meetings. 

Staffs of the Norm and the Flyer, publica- 
tions of the Philadelphia Normal School, enter- 
tained, Wednesday afternoon, April 17, in a 
unique fashion members of the Philadelphia 
Higher School Press Association. The meeting 
was transformed into a court session, the issue 
being “Press versus Public Opinion.” Judge, 
district attorney, attorney for the defense, 
court crier, and tipstaff—all were present in 
the best of form. Six witnesses, chosen at ran- 
dom, did justice to the spirit and policies of 
the Simon Gratz, Girls’ High, Overbrook, Cen- 
tral, Frankford, and Roxborough publications. 

The Lawrence County School Press Associa- 
tion was organized at the George Washington 
Junior High School, New Castle, on April 27. 
Representatives of six schools attended the 
meeting. 

A second meeting of the Bradford County 
Jr.-Sr. Regional Press Association was held at 
Troy High School on April 12. 





RECREATION HALL was dedicated at Pennsyl- 
vania State College March 23. This building, 
which was built by alumni and friends at a 
cost of approximately a half-million dollars, 
is now in use for indoor athletic events. It is 
considered one of the finest buildings for physi- 
cal education in this part of the country. It 
has a permanent seating capacity of 3,500 
and is capable of accommodating 6,000 with 
the use of portable seats. 
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Junior Boys’ Glee Club, Ca 


Pictured above is the Junior Boys’ Glee Club, one of the musical organizations of Cass Town- 
ship, Schuylkill County, which made such a decided hit at the Eastern Music Supervisors Con- gra 
ference held in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, March 13, 1929. vist 
When Mary Muldowney, director of music, received an invitation to contribute one number at ¢ 
to this program, she selected from her list of musical organizations, consisting of glee clubs, roo 
orchestras, and band this group of sixty unchanged boys’ voices representing sixteen different hea 
nationalities gathered from the various mining “patches” that go to make up the school district. am] 


A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of kindergarten 
supervisors and teachers from Pennsylvania 
attended the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union in Roches- 
ter, New York, April 29 to May 3. Julia Wade 
Abbott, director of kindergartens in Philadel- 
phia; and Ella Ruth Boyce, director of kinder- 
gartens in Pittsburgh, responded to toasts at 
the Symposium Dinner on Thursday evening. 
Miss Abbott talked on Antiques for Sale, and 
Miss Boyce on Values Old and New. 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION of Paul E. Wit- 
meyer, superintendent of schools of Columbia, 
pupils of Columbia High School presented on 
the evenings of April 25 and 26 the operetta 
“El Bandido.” Catchy music, colorful costumes, 
and a Spanish setting combined to make the 
presentations outstanding attractions of the 
season for the people of Columbia. About 110 
pupils made up the caste of the operetta and 
the eens that furnished the accompani- 
ment, 
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e Club, Cass Township School 


These boys range in age from eleven to fourteen years and in school from fifth to eighth 
grade. So pronounced was their success before the conference that a group of enthusiastic super- 
visors immediately took steps to have them broadcast their program from station WIP 
at 4 o’clock on the same day and render several selections before Mayor Mackey in his reception 
room in City Hall at 5 P. M. The Mayor commended Miss Muldowney and her boys most 
heartily and the broadcasting performance brought forth a wealth of congratulations that 
amply repaid for the effort put forth. 


COLUMBIA BorouGH SCHOOLS added this year, MEMBERS OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS of the 


as one of the features of its observance of 
Young People’s Week, an evening session of 
its high school. Three periods, forty-five min- 
utes each, constituted the program that re- 
vealed to parents and other friends of the 
school the .work that is being done by the 
high school- pupils in a regular. afternoon’s 
session. The visitors, numbering over three 
hundred, evinced keen interest in the experi- 
ment. 


Pittsburgh Chapter, which includes public, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools of the city and 
many schools of Allegheny County, in their 
Easter service program made 3,000 paper boxes 
and baskets, which they filled with candy eggs, 
460 place and greeting cards, 300 cookies, 272 
scrapbooks, joke, story, and newsbooks for 
thirty institutions of the city, county, and 
state, and several Veterans’ Hospitals of the 
country. 
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is Calling You 


IMPORTANT: 


Our ships sail from the head of the 
Great Lakes down the St. Lawrence 
River, through the Saguenay Can- 
yon, nearly 2000 miles of beauty and 
grandeur. The river varies from 

Pe roaring rapids to a vast expanse of 
blue water 18 miles wide. Steamers 
may be boarded at Lewiston, Roch- 
ester, Duluth or DetroitintheU.S.A., 
orat Queenston,Toronto, Montreal or 
Quebec in Canada. 






F A COOL, pine-laden breeze 
blew down out of Canada 
to your hot city, would you 
follow it back to its north- 
land home? A short train 
journey and then—you em- 
bark ona luxuriously appoint- 
ed steamer to sail down the 
St. Lawrence River. All the 
historic grandeur of old 
French Canada is crowded 
upon itsshores. You see the 


 jewelled Thousand Islands 


and shoot the series of eight 
roaring rapids to Montreal. 


This is a prelude to the 


sterner beauty of the rugged 
Laurentian Mountains that 
follow the river from Quebec 
City to thrust their stupen- 
dous, rocky heads into the 
black waters of the myster- 
ious Saguenay. 


Write for illustrated booklet, map and guide. 
For full particulars, rates and reservations 
apply to your Travel Agency or 


J. W. CANVIN 
Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. N. GARRISON 
195 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


June, 1929 
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Lafayette Rural School Band 


One of the outstanding student organizations in Lafayette Rural School is the band. This 
organization, numbering twenty members, is one of the largest rural school bands in America. 

The members pictured are: Top row, left to right—Owen Shives, Fred Pheil, Earl M. Smith, 
director, John Bennett, Brinton Gerhart. Nelson Musselman. 

Second row—Ernest Eichelberger, John Bricker, Carl Bricker, Orville Rock, Wilton Ben- 
nett, Ray Musselman, Webb Snyder, John Secrist. 

Members absent when picture was taken: Donald Clever, Lester Culler, Wilbur Bricker, 


and Carl Brant. 


Pennsvlvania Interscholastic 
Athletic Association 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Balance on hand at close of business 1927. $977 74 
Receipts 
From memberships ......... $ 862 00 
From sale of blank forms .... 271 22 
From basket ball games...... 2,608 28 
From track meets .......... 387 48 
From interest on bank balance. 29 19 
—————-. 4, 158 17 
$5,135 91 
Expenditures 
Warrants signed by chairman and secre- 
Ml? vada ws pieuw dee ckeewawmencere es $2,570 87 
Meee Gr MOE foe occ cere ctmessee $2,565 04 
Actual balance on deposit Norristown- 
Penne SOee COn is éscees $2,581 32 
Two checks outstanding— 
No. 218, for.. $ 2 53 
No. 259, for.. 13 75 
a 16 28 
$2,565 04 
Secretary’s bank balance...... $81 09 
Petty Cash account ......... 14 57 


We, the undersigned certify that the accounts of 
this association have been examined, all items checked 
correctly, that the several balances in bank are cor- 
rect. We have checked all vouchers and find them in 
proper form. 

(Signed) Warren A. SELLERS, 
Auditor 
Cuas. S. Davis, 
Chairman 
J. F. PUDERBAUGH, 


Vice-Chairman 
Steelton, Pa., December 24, 1928. . 





NorRTH CORNWaLL ‘LOWNSHIP and North . 


Lebanon Township, Lebanon County, are 
building four-room consolidated schools. 


Prizes and Scholarships 
THomas A. EDISON FREE SCHOLARSHIP 
OFFERED BoY WITH BEST SCIENTIFIC 
MIND 
Thomas A. Edison has offered a free four- 
year scholarship, consisting of all tuition 
charges, to the fortunate schoolboy who best 
answers a questionnaire prepared personally 
by the great inventor. The governor of each 
state and the commissioners of the District. of 
Columbia have been requested to designate a 
committee to select, from male students in the 
high and preparatory schools, a boy who is 
best representative of American boyhood, and 
in addition has shown the highest ability in 
scientific subjects during the school year 1928- 
1929. The names of all the State nominees are 

to be in Mr. Edison’s hands by July 1. 

The winning boy from each state and the 
District of Columbia will be given a trip, at 
Mr. Edison’s expense, from his home to Mr. 
Edison’s laboratory at Orange, N. J. This trip 
will be made about August 1. Each boy will 
receive an Edison Combination Radio and 
Phonograph, Model C-2. 





MounT UNION SCHOOL has a rhythm band 
which has made several public appearances. 
The band, which was organized and is directed 
by Nell Holton, teacher of the primary grade, 
is a big aid in training children to appreciate 
music fundamentals. 
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Annual State Vocational 
Conference 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion announces that the Annual State Voca- 
tional Conference for Pennsylvania will be 
held June 27, 28, and 29. The Conference which 
will be in charge of Deputy Superintendent L. 
H. Dennis, begins at 10:00 A. M. on Thursday 
morning, June 27, and closes Saturday noon, 
June 29. 

The Conference will be held at Eagles Mere 
Park with conference headquarters at the For- 
est Inn Hotel. ‘ 


HoTEL RATES AT EAGLES MERE 


Rates at the hotels at Eagles Mere for the 
period of the summer vocational conference 
have been specially arranged. The following 
have been given out: 


THr RAYMOND: One person—with running water, 
per day, $5.75; conference period, which is understood 
to a be a minimum of two full days, $9.50 (for longer 
time the proportionate special rate applies) ; without 
58008 water, per day, $5.00; conference period, 

-00. 


Two persons—with private bath, per day, $12.00: 
conference period, $20.00 (this makes the rate $5.00 
per day per person): with running water, per day, 
$9.50; conference period, $15.00; without running 
water, per day, $9.00; conference period, $14.00. 

Four persons—with private bath (two rooms, one 
bath), per day, $21.00; for conference period, $34.00 
(this makes the rate $4.25 per day per person). 

The foregoing rates include room and meals. Chil- 
dren under twelve years of age occupying cot as addi- 
tional person in room shall pay flat rate of $3.00 per 
day each. For adults the rate is $3.50 per day for 
an extra person occupying a cot. 

THE Forest INN: One person—with private bath, 
per day, $8.00: for conference period. which is under- 
stood to be a minimum of two full days, $14.00 (for 
a longer time the proportionate special rate applies) : 
with running water, per day, $6.00; for conference 
period, $10.00. 

Two persons—with private bath, per day, $12.00: 
conference period, $20.00 (this makes the rate $5.00 
per person per day): with running water, per day, 
$10.00; conference period, $16.00. 

Four persons—with private bath (two rooms, one 
bath), per day $22.00: for conference period, $36.00 
(this makes the rate $4.50 per day per person). 

The foregoing rates include room and meals. Chil- 
dren under twelve years of age occupying cot as addi- 
tional person in room shall pay flat rate of $3.00 per 
day each. For adults the rate is $3.50 per day. 


RESERVE ROOMS EARLY 


In order not to be disappointed, conference 
members should apply as early as possible for 
reservations at either the Raymond or The 
Forest Inn. Reservations can be secured by 
writing Murray S. Kiess, manager, The Ray- 
mond, Eagles Mere Park, Pennsylvania, stat- 
ing class of accommodations desired, time of 
arrival and probable length of visit or by writ- 
ing The Forest Inn, Eagles Mere Park, Penn- 
sylvania, stating the type of accommodations 
desired. 

Eagles Mere can be reached via the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad from Muncy. There is a fine 


improved road from Muncy to Eagles Mere. 


Persons attending the Conference from North- 
western Pennsylvania should leave the train 


June, 1929 


at Muncy and take the bus for Eagles Mere. 
Persons from Southeastern Pennsylvania can 
take the Buffalo Flier on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad leaving the train at Muncy. Those 
attending from the Bethlehem-Allentown dis- 
trict or from the Altoona-Pittsburgh district 
can use the Pittsburgh-Lehigh Express which 
passes through Muncy. 


SCHEDULE OF Bus LINE BETWEEN MUNCY 
AND EAGLES MERE—1929 
Leave Muncy after arrival of 


Pennsylvania Train No. 557...... at 6:13 M. 

Reading Train No: 21.0. cece ees at 6:20 M. 

Pennsylvania Train No. 511...... at 1:17 M. 

Pennsylvania Train No. 571...... at 1:35 M. 

ROG APO TG. O iiscice ce dev eae at 2:03 M. 
Leave Eagles Mere 1:30 P. M. to connect — 


Pennsylvania Train No. 510...... at 
Pennsylvania Train No. 570...... at 3:21 
Regge Train NO. Bo e6 voces cans et 4:11 
Leave Fagles Mere 9:00 P. M. to connect with 
Pennsylvania Train _ 06 at 11:0 
Reading Train No. 


eeeeee 


Soles sie csrere at 11:45 


~ 
ny NNN NPN 
< 


TRAVELING EXPENSES REIMBURSED 


Reimbursements will be made to local school 
districts from Federal teacher training funds 
for attendance at the annual State Vocational 
Conference on the following basis: 

1. One representative from each type of 
vocational education. service in the school dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania—agriculture, continua- 
tion schools, home economics, and trade and in- 
dustrial education. 

2. In order to be eligible for reimbursement, 
the salaries of these representatives must have 
been eligible for reimbursement from vocational 
funds during the year 1928-1929 in either day, 
evening, or part-time vocational classes. 

3. If a school district desires to make Fed- 
eral aid available upon the traveling expenses 
of its representative mentioned above, then it 
should authorize the expenses involved in the 
trip on the part of its official representatives. 
This should be done through the proper fiscal 
officers of the board of education. The State 
Department of Public Instruction will then re- 
imburse the local school districts for. such trav- 
eling expenses on the following basis: Reim- 
bursement will be made to the extent of one- 
half of the traveling expenses incurred. The 
items in such an expense account shall be lim- 
ited to street car or bus fare, train fare and 
Pullman fare (Pullman receipts must be sub- 
mitted with expense vouchers) from the school 
district to Eagles Mere and return. Meals and 
lodging expense will not be reimbursed. 

In order to obtain reimbursement, each rep- 
resentative must make out an expense account 
immediately following the Conference and give 
the same to the secretary or proper fiscal officer 
of the local school board for his signature and 
approval. These accounts should then be mailed 
to the Department of Public Instruction where 
they will be audited and approved for subsidy, 
if found correct. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth C. McCoy 


After serving more than forty years in her 
chosen profession, Mrs. Elizabeth C. McCoy, 
principal of Rochester High School, will retire 
this year. Mrs. McCoy has done all of her 
teaching in Rochester with the exception of 
one year in the Monaca Schools. In the future 
Mrs. McCoy expects to travel quite extensively, 
both in America and abroad, and to enjoy the 
home for which she has had so little time in 
her years of service. 





Report on State Subsidies 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO STUDY THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF STATE SUBSIDIES TO 
ScHOOL DISTRICTS 


The anxiously awaited report of the Com- 
mission authorized by the General Assembly 
of 1927 to study the distribution of state sub- 
sidies is now available.* The recommendations 
of the Commission follow closely those of the 
Mort Plan which has been ‘in effect in New 
York State for several years. 

The report definitely places the responsi- 
bility for equalized educational opportunity 
upon the Commonwealth. In order that equal- 
ized opportunity may be realized it recom- 
mends: 

1. That the State adopt a sound and equitable 
policy of financing its public schools. 

2. That the State be responsible for defining 
and maintaining a reasonable minimum 
standard of education in every school dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania. 

8. That in maintaining a minimum educa- 
tional program, the tax burden shall be 
equitably distributed among the various 
school districts. (The local rate proposed 
for the minimum program is 3.5 mills on 
the full value of property.) 








* Copies were received ,at the office of the Prenn- 
SYLVANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL, April 19, 1929, 
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That school districts with insufficient area 
or population shall be reorganized for the 
more efficient administration of educa- 
tional activities and the employment of 
trained local leadership. 
That the General Assembly adopt as soon 
as feasible a minimum program which 
shall be the equivalent of $1,500 in cur- 
rent expenses for each elementary teach- 
ing unit and $1,800 for each high school 
teaching unit with correctional coefficients 
because of differences in cost of living and 
transportation. 

6. That as near as feasible, equalization be 
brought about without a decrease in the 
present State aid to any district. 

7. That the General Assembly in 1929 take 
as many steps toward equalization as prac- 
ticable. 


The total amount of additional State aid re- 
quired annually to finance the minimum pro- 
gram specified above would be $27,411,665. The 
recommendations are that this goal be reached 
by increasing aid in six steps of approximately 
$4,500,000 each. The report is of particular in- 
terest because in addition to presenting a plan 
for equalization, it presents a historical review 
of the method of distributing state subsidies 
for education in Pennsylvania from the days 
of charity schools to the present time, discusses 
the Maryland equalization plan, outlines a 
minimum program of education for Pennsyl- 
vania, and discusses technical aspects of the 
problem of state school finance such as the 
measurement of educational need, cost of liv- 
ing correction, transportation needs, the ability 
of school districts to support education, and 
the method of determining a local rate contri- 
bution. In addition, legislation is proposed to 
make the plan effective and tables are given 
showing how each school district of the Com- 
monwealth will be benefited by the six steps 
proposed and by the ultimate realization of a 
$1,500 minimum. 


an 





Pitt Conference 


The Fourth Annual Conference on Educa- 
tion under the auspices of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, was held 
April 19 in the auditorium of the H. C. Frick 
Training School, Pittsburgh. The imported 
speakers were 

James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia 

University 

S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin 

Martin Wright Sampson, Cornell University 

Others speakers were: 

Clara Williams, H. C. Frick Training School 

Ethel L. Fennell, Ellen M. Geyer, and Per- 
cival Hunt, University of Pittsburgh 














Seated, left to right—Mary Callahan, Elton H. Hick- 
: man, Coach, and Grace Weaver. 
Standingq—Robert Fuller and Joseph Matuschak. 


Dunbar Township High School 
Debaters 


The Dunbar Township High School of Lei- 
senring enjoys the unique distinction of having 
won the debating championship of Fayette 
County for seven consecutive years, 1922-1929. 
During that period, Dunbar teams experienced 
forty-six victories and thirteen defeats. This 
record is attributable to the high ideals of 
honest effort and clean sportsmanship set by 
the school officials and to their enthusiasm for 
debating and its values. 

R. K. Smith, superintendent, and W. E. Tiet- 
bohl, principal, are the administrators of the 
school. Elton H. Hickman has coached the Dun- 
bar Township debating teams during the seven 
years of the school’s participation in the county 
contests. 





The Significance of Tests and 
Testing 


Tests give us very valuable information 
about the child. While accepting the informa- 
tion which they have to offer, the teacher 
should not neglect other sources of knowledge 
and use only scores of standardized tests. 
Often this would involve a very serious in- 
justice to the individual child. For instance, 
never grade in subject matter by the intelli- 
gence-test score. It would be almost as fair 
in certain subjects to grade children by their 
height and weight as by their score on the 
intelligence test. Neither should the achieve- 
ment tests in specific subject matter be the 
sole basis for grading; everything else that 
the child has done during the year should be 
equally well considered, to avoid unfairness to 
him. Test scores are merely valuable evidenee; 
they are not final judgment—From “An In- 
troduction to Educational Measurements” by 
Norman Fenton and Dean A. Worcester. 
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A Co-curricular Activity 
FACULTY, PARENTS, AND PUPILS COOPERATE 


Recently the Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High School of the city of Williamsport in 
conjunction with its progressive Parent- 
Teacher Association had an unusual program 
for a junior high school. This program was 
divided into two parts. Part I was an evening 
session of the school carrying out a portion 
of the daily program of the school. Part II 
consisted of a play, “The Kleptomaniac,” by 
the members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

The evening session of the school was ex- 
actly the same as any morning session. The 
600 pupils assembled in their home rooms for 
roll call and any necessary counsel from the 
respective home room teachers. At the end 
of this five-minute session all pupils marched 
to the music of the school orchestra to their 
respective seats in the auditorium where they 
remained standing until the principal greet- 
ed them with a cheery “Good evening, boys 
and girls.” They responded and seated them- 
selves. The principal then read a biblical story, 
this time the story of the Lord calling Samuel. 
At the conclusion all repeated the Lord’s pray- 
er and then at the striking of chords on the 
piano by the student musician, teachers and 
pupils gave the Peace Time Flag salute. Im- 
mediately, the music teacher stepped to the 
front of the stage and directed the singing of 
a verse of the Star Spangled Banner. What 
was so noticeable in this opening was that it 
was done with dispatch, precision, and finish. 
Everybody connected with this school machin- 
ery was prompt and exact in all his duties. 

The principal then announced that “the 
average parent can easily sense from modern 
school building construction and activities that 
the objectives of education have radically 
changed, commencing in 1890 and getting a 
real impetus along about 1910. Yet, few par- 
ents ever get into a classroom and note the 
changes that have taken place in class instruc- 
tion which is of more importance than modern- 
ly constructed buildings.” 

The faculty of the school has for years 
been one that has kept abreast of the times. 
Its members have taken a real interest in im- 
proving themselves, averaging during the last 
two years in summer schools, extension 
courses, and correspondence courses with col- 
leges on the approved list, one-half year of 
college work. Most of this is in advanced 
courses in education that function in the 
school. 

These teachers demonstrated the following 
educational ideas: a socialized recitation in 
science; a music lesson demonstrating the 
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technique in teaching an eighth grade class of 
thirty pupils a three-part song; modern meth- 
ods in teaching Latin; a social science class 
using the school library; the diagnosing of 
pupil difficulties in reading, such as short per- 
ceptual spans, too long eye pauses, regressive 
eye movements, poor comprehension, and ina- 
bility to attack new words; a class in mathe- 
matics having its work checked by the use of a 
specially prepared diagnostic test (the prin- 
cipal and teachers work these out); a type- 
writing class being speeded up by the use of 
rhythmic records; a social science class using 
multiple text books; a ninth grade class rraph- 
ing the weekly grades and weekly attendance 
of different rooms; a class demonstrating the 
use of speed and power tests; the art depart- 
ment doing a real creative type of work rath- 
er than a spectacular copying type; a class 
demonstrating the use of objective tests using 
all forms of the recall and recognition type; 
a science class being taught by the modified 
Dalton plan; a social science class using the 
problem-solving method; the work done in the 
cooking laboratories, sewing rooms, and gen- 
eral shops. 


Among many features that impressed the 
educators who visited this regular school pro- 
cedure were: first, the almost 100 per cent at- 
tendance of the pupils, for many live miles 
away in the surrounding townships; second, 


Sunbury School Patrol 
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the mastery of modern methods demonstrated 
by this faculty; third, the type of supervision 
used by the principal of this school in order 
that the young and inexperienced teachers 
do not fail but develop rapidly and contin- 
uously. This particular junior high school has a 
most enviable record for developing and mak- 
ing successes of young teachers. 

After the parents presented their play as 
part of this evening’s co-curricular activity, 
the treasurer’s report was read. This report 
reflected the stability of this association, for 
a two-evening play presented by the parents 
netted $738. After all association bills were 
paid, including the purchase of a piano for the 
girls’ glee club and other musical clubs, there 
was a balance of $613 in the treasury. 

The question was asked: “Why do all these 
parents. crowd into this school building locat- 
ed out on the western frontier of the city?” 
The reply was made, “Parents, teachers, and 
pupils cooperate through the Parent-Teacher 
Association, faculty meetings, and pupil co- 
operative government.” 





We cannot eat inspiration. We cannot wear 
it. Our teachers have to do their work in 
cities and towns and hamlets where milk costs 
so much a quart, bread so much a loaf, eggs 
so much a dozen.— Will H. Hays. 
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County Institutes—1929 


County Superintendent Place of Institute Week of Institute 
POI 8 oe ea eis W. Raymond Shank........ GettyvabUEe 6 oick< cis ss dawns Nov. 11 
PROG ots ecsisce ciate Og ORE (CS a PAG UBDUEIODD o6 5 ose cielo scence Glee Aug. 26 
ATPBUHOR Eee t Skee weed Se ION 6 6. oie cls auwrene PRUE IND 6 5 aie sv are.assystetnoereie Oct. 21 
WIONWOE. 6 ies, 2 50s Sos. es ee David CO. T0CKe ......6 soos ce OR VOE ioe 's-ccseig + si slatee ene carte Oct.-1 
MOOG DO  6iss5: 5 ose Sis Ose iijoyd' H. “Hinkle......2.....05¢ RCOLOLO <<<. c1:05e Ue siscesieontniee Dec. 16 
MORES oe, hos kee aie ee eee A IND 55h o-0c054 ove Oe [ET De a eR Aug. 26 
MSRUE Sorc iene sola bcos lene eek aoe LP MRNIB os oie csc bok ee HoWidaYSDUPES osc os oe os ws Aug. 26 
RSPMMIEONO 5. siso-s ce haem oe J. Andrew Morrow......... ROWEMOR 6 oo od ss.5 Serene Caan Oct. 7 
RSs Bisco eis ss thelne ee os ee Dae SEA OMINARE ooo 6 ice -0.0i0ss DIOVREBUOWAL «5 6 os w-0's. olratantrecasie Nov. 11 
U1) [EY es pe ee SOUR F. OOIMNOCN «ore so eb o's bike BSIRUIOE se ete hao ah bis Ree ee oe Dec. 16 
CN Co a ee ee oe NT Ss RUE fu bdo Sate oes MUDONGNUEE © .65's.06.650 5556 0.bee Oct. 21 
OREIBMN: 5 uu biotic leioie en cio Ce OR OS a IMISOR IAIN a4 5 60s ere eko's « ace kto Ne Sept. 2 
CRMDON: sch: ocaknisoGeeence Stuart E. Prutzman........ MABCNMONUNK . . osc cs cseaee Nov. 11 
ACOMEOR 8 od eelsiemcactemee ee P.M ROOT B cise 0 oisisoesie ode WOUCTOMEO: 0.5 b.6i0.60u Oe Beare Oct. 14 
NO ORUR oo cssn'n'ers sic Se'olorn oe Clyde PSR ylOr. ....ssceees West CHEStEP 20.5360 cenies: Sept. 3 
SOS 5.075 taro sle x piessvereclamie DEE CRROREOT oe bois cox uees oh EE ONN I os 620 a5 0: 60 0 bre eee ange Oct. 21 
RIGRPROIG © 6) 56:5 .c:s on niece sclnee PR PR Ce ER (OEE 11215 [a ne ree Aug. 26 
NORESNOO IN 5 0 si5)s Sserehieewclo eee Guy 1CBrosius . secs hese cn EDOCR AVENE 65.6 6.0.0 6.aieo-peereee Oct. 8 
MOOUIIVEDIA Soo saeco rer Was; W. DVANS 3c 5. cies RLOOINSIIED. «5 <c'o oirce Gi scte wtiesis Dec. 2 
MOR UROENN 5 i6:0aiai6-acwreersiayeloeee eR eee sere nic Meadville ....... Aug. 28 and Oct. 11 
CUMIDORIANO.« S.acccwemeesne -_ % WACODY, s.6sie:6e este ee WU APMBIO Soo ass: 3:s su gate ve sserer eran Oct. 7 
ROB MII 66.5.5 6 Sew ateGiw sole ae ESD AID sc ose 6650s: orececoienees MVAPRIBOUTR soe cicic es ore eis ees Oct. 14 
DEIR RUAN 6.55 0:3 5 ate sick ores Carl G. Leech............. ON aces 055 Sier el aniciers hetero Oct. 28 
J) | (3 SiS eee am Sera wee J: OW. MIWRBNION,.. <6 oom eave. RIOD WO orckes stew kccce sie SO Oct. 28 
RUNTED fo Gs colave avers vesnvasiwie beatae |e 2 ATT | aera BGT 55) oo os ste' 3's Sree oie bee ebacetotees Aug. 26 
RUAN IUUD 2 sisieisiae tects vicar nce DONTIS. CALTON. 6 055 5 scsi WNIONLOWN a. cis oecese.owes ow os Oct. 28 
MOR go leas assusteecieve nae Neil Kunselman ........... A OMOBUD 950555. 5 65-6. 6's nie ee ieee Oct. 7 
27.7 1 a ee John L. Finafrock.......... CHAMPETSDUTE 2... 6.0:6-c0.0 5 ses Nov. 18 
MMMRON cis sioicsnereeeulc cence HWE GRG. So. ce ee ee McConnellsburg ............. Dec. 2 
BPMN Sisal aN te Oe MONG CONEY. 66.005 ose eee WAYROSDHED: . ooié6-0%.60ccse eos Oct. 14 
IMDGINOBON 66.0.5 oss 0.05 04s:0 500 ME PES SUING 5 6586s seb owiere PIGUNGHONVON .:< ea aisle mecekns Oct. 21 
OI oo aigl cv sisarseeoe Ja8,, 1. GRADMAN ... 6 6sc.cccs BR 5c) oo. < 0:0 650 ss ove Oct. 21 
DEMEBON golik sc eurvasaeciooate CA. AMGOPSON 6 <'0:5:5 v0 00% IROUMIGIOEVING 5. )s0.6::5 6:0-0%,0 008 Oct. 21 
SULT ae SS eo 0 a ere MPMUPNCOWE cs cicncs scree eaee Nov. 11 
ERCRRWORVA 6. o666d5. cc Thomas Francis ........... SREP ST 77 Ae Oct. 28 
MORMIOD BIBT 0). 5 .ovo:e s.ctce.corven er Arthur P. Mylin..........: MGUNICABEED avec. ccccy' + hese ooteieere Nov. 11 
BSED 56 ose ocide cielo ace Jon CASING. occacsuces INGWEGBRULO 55. ci0% <:ciece Bice oleoe Oct. 7 
NEAT OT ics sereig ts <b Son iaiece oie nie Harry. (C. Meyer... ...6638s- NEGOEONS seveysx 4sivroraceles ieee Oct. 14 
ESA a ere ere Mervin J. Caan Seoueees ATR COWIN s 655c5005: scien aveloiotrnd Oct. 7 
BSTIBBEND ho cies Sonere oer A BE: SOD ocpicie esse 014.056 eisoie2s WHIKCS-BOITC 2 ccc ccscccccss Oct. 28 
MOG RORNUOD foc eeceisccc oa ean ees Sylvester B. Dunlap. ......... METROU I GUOLE 6. ¢-s:5/0-0-0-0 605-8 02 Dec. 16 
MDG S-aisicisnlonicice sete C. W. Tallibridge...:...... SIMCUMDORU. . 5 65.06.60 sa s.c6 ecto Oct. 14 
MOTO OR 66.4 65 5655 oo esa 15 GR OF CO Sr | a re ree a ee ee rary me ds Oct. 7 
RI stares wieereGiattis we ec Lawrence D. Ruble......... OW IBUOMTR NM he5 ise Sisco e ecrtan Sept. 30 
MEDIO ic bidesiocieciewiexlamuie JNO; GH; PRUNKIC §.6 6565 0505S EG. SUPOMOBROULD sos sc 0see0%ou Oct. 21 
ee ers Pe ee INGELIGEGNOR ? G6 6s 5.4 eres ORS Sept. 3 
PREMIER SS 5s 5:s5.5.5/s cass coer Fred W. Diehl Ries ud axeravoreretens DSS ee re eee Dec. 2 
NGPERAMBION 2.005. 6 50s 00 CRE aS OS ee eer PO PRIPEROONEY e500) «cx 15) bss siako aTOVO/RTATS Oct. 21 
Northumberland ........... George L. Swank........... SEIT ToS ae TR Pt lee Oct. 28 
i ae rr DANIO oo ipo. 0 os 0's 0 6 02s os New Bloomfield SN uleere atte Dec. 2 
PANO oo ioea giao sie Ai ciate ee Chester B. Dissinger....... INBPETOLG! 5.000 0s k occ Oede een Sept. 2 
PUR ec siisteys rt Suciio eeu PACWE SAOLB UT. 5 fsicicve esters <ineate Conderaport: ....3..00s ccd eee Oct. 21 
STUNT 1 La epee. Livingston Seltzer ......... POUESWANLO) oie '0s cxslide stelve ecoetaen Oct. 21 
RSNME i ono.eiy vee wis Sateen Harold W. Follmer......... LG GG) (an Re Aug. 26 
OINOUEOL 58a cici<ss:s cetosene W. H. Kretchman...:....... BING SOG oie vsiise ary sie ots: euavendic eee Nov. 18 
RUERARPELTD oc ave oisvo.Wieere Sibel otole FE; OR PEONAING .-6'<.0:5:0.0-0:0.5:0 LUS TELA) 27 aaa ae ap Oct. 7 
SHBCUGHONNA” ....5.Ss:000 sie siete [se Ge US) INEGHOEOBO, 6... 6.5/4 ojsiodc isso Oct. 14 
BMOPR iG eG ks coesinnee eet Pes Cee. NWWEHEDOEO: ©. 622 <5 oss Glee enone Oct. 7 
MOMENTA 15 Ve rh Ales a Wiese eeareies e¥e Emory O. Bickel........... INFITIUES 51535 5c col vote oes os Oct. 14 
RMI yo 20\ 5056 ecco ee | OS PRES 6 a ee OY NM NEED oa 5\ eral 's: 0G: eld caw erere Oct. 14 
WMMIOI coves hah nl aa cue neste eee CAS PIRI so 6. 65 sistance LCT ee er er Oct. 28 
MVMRINTIOTON ood 0s 6 beer S. V. ‘Bamberland..... ........ WWERIINETOR 5 56:6 6:6 010s. oie. oe Dec. 16 
oO Se eee rN bjs oto | ere EEOTOPEMEIG§ oe Seg so laos oe Oct. 21 
Westmoreland ............. Wi ae OAT, oo aceee eae es GLCONSDUPE <s.k ites ccrceces Dec. 16 
MEDIO. 5:5 em sedis etiare ste ag 8 TOMOGRAM... 5.60005 350 PRUNERARNOEK (55'68 iis 55 ore los OP Oct. 21 
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Five Steps in the Science of 
Teaching 


1. Learn your pupils. What do they know 
when they come to you? What is their mental 
fitness for learning? Standard survey tests 
not only answer these two questions, but they 
also give the teacher and pupil a scientific atti- 
tude toward school work. Without knowing 
in a pretty definite way just what the pupil 
has achieved and what his fitness for school 
work is, a teacher cannot know the proper 
place to begin or the proper procedure to use. 
An inventory is essential to any well-regulated 
enterprise. 

2. Teach your pupils. Make use of such 
scientific equipment, devices and methods as 
have been developed. The teaching of reading, 
arithmetic and spelling have several scientific 
principles worked out which are available to 
teachers. Workbooks which present a scien- 
tific method of teaching phases of mathematics 
can be purchased for less money than the blank 
paper can be had to do an equal amount of 
work! The saving of paper through printing 
the examples pays the author and gives the 
publisher a profit. The saving in pupil and 
teacher time is considerable. Such material 
is more important than textbooks. 

Diagnose your pupils’ learning difficul- 
ties. Just what interferes with each pupil’s 
progress? The better diagnostic tests will tell 
accurately. It is a waste of time to .review 
and drill on things the pupils know perfectly, 
hence find the weak places. 

4. Doremedial teaching. Having found the 
individual difficulties in learning set about to 
overcome them. Practice and drill exercises 
are available for a large number of difficulties. 
Some of these have been carefully worked out 
by educational science and many of them are 
the product of very successful teachers. 

5. Measure the progress of your pupils. 
What do they know when they leave you? 
What have you done to improve their mental 
fitness? Do your pupils make as much progress 
as they should? Are you efficient as a teacher? 
Complete answers to these questions may not 
be given by standard tests, but standard tests 
give the only reliable answers you can get. 
It is a great satisfaction to feel and believe 
that progress has been made, but how much 
stronger is that feeling and real that belief 
when at least important phases of progress 
are measured. 





A PRINCIPALS CLUB, which meets once a 
week, is one of the most successful educational 
organizations in Wyoming County. In its 
work of the last two years it has done much 
to unify the work of the secondary and graded 
elementary schools of the county. 


Four CouNTIES in Pennsylvania have 100% 
in membership in the N. E.-A. They are Berks, 
Bradford, Chester, and Delaware. 
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Nottingham School, Chester 
County, Pupils 


This quilt was made for a children’s hos- 
pital by eight girls of the Nottingham School, 
Chester County, in a Junior Red Cross pro- 
ject. It was sent to the children’s ward of 
the hospital for contagious diseases in Phila- 
delphia. Before going to Philadelphia it won 
a prize at the Township Fair. 





Nature Study and Geology 
Courses in the Mountains 


The Nature Study Club of Pittsburgh will 
offer courses in natural history and geology 
at their mountain home, Na-wak-wa Lodge, this 
summer. These courses are given by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The geology course car- 
ries 2-4-6 credits and may be taken for two, 
four, or six weeks. The natural history course 
may be taken for four or six weeks and carries 
4-6 credits. Graduate credits may be arranged 
for. 

The students live at Na-wak-wa Lodge in 
Forbes Forest, seven miles from Ligonier. It is 
owned and managed by the Nature Study Club 
of Pittsburgh. Many of the members are na- 
ture teachers, and the club invites those who 
are interested in teaching nature study and 
others who are interested in out-of-doors, to 
spénd their vacation with them at the Lodge. 

If you are interested, write to the secretary 
of the Nature Club, Opalrae Johnson, Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, or the presi- 
dent, Grace Courtney, 7412 Perrysville Ave- 
nue, Ben Avon. 





A FULLY EQUIPPED DENTAL CLINIC for the 
pupils of the Franklin public schools was 
opened January 7 in the senior high school 
building. The equipment was furnished by 
the American Red Cross and the dentist’s ser- 
vices and supplies are paid for by the Junior 
Red Cross of the schools. 


THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS of 
Franklin, following the advice of Superinten- 
dent C. E. Carter, are stressing two activities 
this school year: first, inducing parents to 
visit the schools; and second, adding books to 
each school library. 
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State Band Contest 


The State High School Band Contest, held 
under the auspices of the committee on instru- 
mental affairs of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference, took place on Saturday, May 
11, at Johnstown. Eight bands participated 
and received the decision of the judges in the 
order named: 

Class A—Johnstown; Academy High School, 
Erie; Sunbury; Homestead. 

Class B—Harding High School, Aliquippa. 

Class C—Mansfield and Bessemer. 

Junior High Schools: St. Joseph’s Home, 
Erie. 

Johnstown and Aliquippa were also the 
winners in their respective classes last year. 





Meeting the Educational Needs 
-of the Part-Time Continuation 
School Teacher 
What is Most Needed by Teachers? 


Assuming that the teacher has good health, 
willingness to work hard, and a suitable per- 
sonality, there are several things that need 
to be stressed as fundamentals so important 
that standard certification should require 
them. These are the following: (1) The right 
point of view, which, expressed more peda- 
gogicully but probably no more clearly, may 
be stated as “a knowledge of the basic philoso- 
phy of part-time education.” An orientation 
course of this kind may also be called “Prin- 
ciples of Part-time Continuation Education.” 
(2) Reasonable mastery of the subject to be 
taught, be it general, prevocational, or voca- 
tional. In an academic subject from 12 to 18 
semester hours of subject matter instruction 
should be demanded; in vocational industrial 
education, a minimum of six years of trade 
experience. (3) Knowledge of those aspects 
of the basie educational sciences, namely, psy- 
chology and sociology, that apply to part-time 
education. By this is meant not general psy- 
chology, or general sociology, but the psy- 
chology of adolescence, education psychology 
given by some one familiar with the every-day 
problems of the part-time school, and care- 
fully integrated instruction in educational 
sociology. (4) Instruction in special methods 
into which are woven the fundamentals of edu- 
cational psychology and which may be given 
in special fields, such as in practical arts 
courses, in the form of professionalized sub- 
ject matter courses—courses that. combine 
facts or doing abilities with how to teach these 
facts or manipulative processes. (5) How to 
organize and develop instructional material 
such as individual instruction sheets. This is 
necessary because of the greatly varying local 
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requirements and conditions in part-time con- 
tinuation schools. After all the best instrue- 
tional material will be such as the trained 
teacher can develop in accordance with local 
needs. (6) Guidance. 

Permeating the entire program of part-time 
education there should be wise counseling and 
guidance on the part of all teachers. To this 
end, however, there must be special training 
for well intended but uninformed advice is all 
too common and exceedingly harmful in many 
instances. 

(7) Observation and practice teaching. For 
those who have not had teaching experience, 
observation and practice teaching, or student 
teaching as some prefer to call it, has much 
value. It has been difficult in the past to pro- 
vide the opportunities for this sort of training 
for adults who are employed during school 
hours prior to their taking up teaching. In 
some instances evening schools are used, but 
these are not eaened available.—F. T. 
Struck. 





Splendidly Dead 
(After reading “For Poets Slain in War’’) 


“Splendidly dead,” who dares such maudlin 
singing! 
Seeger, Kilmer, 
Péguy— 
Men aa a tuday be gladly bringing 
Daring gifts of song to tired humanity, 
Sacrificed to Power’s lust for power, 
Masked beneath the lie: “For Home and 
Honor.” 
“Splendidly dead”—the pride of manhood’s 
flower 
Crucified upon the cross of horror? 


Pearse, Brooke, and 


Face the truth: what need now to dissemble? 

Mars and Kings have silenced all their 
singing; 

They are dust, and yet we start and tremble 

At the white dove’s perilous slow wing- 


ange 

Never [ hear of their “splendid dying” 

But I hear the voice of lost song crying. 
—Marion Doyle, Hooversville, Pa. 





THE COURSES in the fourteen secondary 
schools of Wayne County were arranged to 
meet the State requirements as approved 
schools. These changes necessitated five addi- 
tional high school teachers. 


A COURSE IN “APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING” 
will be given.in Hazleton beginning in Febru- 
ary. It is under the Extension Department 
of Penn State and will be conducted by M. M. 
Walter. 





A good book is the precious life blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured upon 
purpose to a life beyond life.—Milton, from 
Areopagitica. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers, and others interested inthe public schools of the Commonwealth 





Superintendent’s Message 


Commercial enterprises each year take an inventory of stock to learn the condition 
of their business. It might be well for school people to adopt this practice. The close of 
the school year is an appropriate time for teachers and school officials to appraise their 
work. Write down the big things that might have been done better, the projects that 
might have been organized, or the procedures that might have been instituted. After re- 
cording them, lay the notation away for the summer; then in the fall, when refreshed 
from vacation, take up the paper and plan the remedies. Put these into practice the first 
day of school, and strive to improve them 
daily throughout the school year. In this ~ 
way, we become more efficient, we improve eo Fe ¢ 
the quality of instruction, and we approach 
the master-teacher standard. 
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Health Standards 


Standard four of the regulations for classi- 
fied secondary schools requires that every 
school develop a_ satisfactory program of 
health and physical education as a part of the 
core curriculum of the school. 

The minimum program calls for one period 
of health instruction and two periods of phy- 
sical education or the equivalent throughout 
the secondary school course. 

The Department has prepared a brief mim- 
eographed outline suggesting standards of or- 
ganization for the health and physical educa- 
tion program. A recent monograph on the 
physical education program for small second- 
ary schools is available for distribution. Sup- 
plementary material is being prepared outlin- 
ing the health instruction program. An at- 
tempt is being made to adapt materials and 
procedures particularly in physical education 
to various types of school situations. 

Superintendents and principals are urged to 
make use of this material in planning their 
school organization for 1929-30 so that the 
necessary adjustments can be made in devel- 
oping the minimum program. 


Education Week 


November 11-17, 1929, will be observed as 
Education Week throughout the country. 
“American Educators” has been selected as 
the central theme for programs. 

“Pennsylvania in Education” will be given 
a prominent place in Pennsylvania’s celebra- 
tion. 








May Festivals 


Practically every county in Pennsylvania 
organized and carried out May Day programs. 
These celebrations included academic, health, 
music, and vocational competitions. 

The exhibits of school work and the spirited 
competitions attracted unusually large audi- 
ences. Parents and patrons are increasingly 
taking an interest in what the schools of the 
Commonwealth are doing. 





Free Material 


The United States Shipping Board has for 
free distribution copies of the booklet Trade 
Routes and Shipping Services especially val- 
uable to commercial teachers, which will glad- 
ly be sent to teachers who desire the publica- 
tion for school purposes. A copy may be pro- 
cured by addressing A. B. Crossley, Adver- 
tising Division, United States Shipping 
Board, Merchant Fleet Corporation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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New Teacher Graduates 


Approximately 3,500 new teachers will re- 
ceive diplomas at the coming commencements 
of State Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools as follows: 

Bloomsburg 
California 


East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 


Lock Haven 

Mansfield 

Millersville 

Shippensburg 

Slippery Rock 

West Chester 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

One hundred and ninety-one graduates re- 

ceived diplomas at mid-year, making a grand 
total of 3,666 new teachers prepared during 
the school year 1928-29. 





Music Week 


Music Week was generally observed not on- 
ly in the schools but in the different communi- 
ties throughout the State. Noticeable among 
the activities were the school band parades, 
May festivals, radio concerts, and community 
song-fests. 

The programs included higher standards of 
music than have heretofore been used. More 
people participated than ever before in the 
history of the movement. Pennsylvania’s ad- 
vance in the music field has been onward and 
upward. 





Pennsylvania’s Basic Industries 


The School of Mines and Metallurgy of 
Pennsylvania State College has issued a bulle- 
tin Economic Outlook for the Basie Industries 
of Pennsylvania. The material contained in 
its pages is a message of facts, vital to the 
people of the Commonwealth, concerning the 
great economic importance of Pennsylvania’s 
mining and mineral industries to the life and 
prosperity of the State. 

Copies may be secured by writing Edward 
Steidle, Dean, School of Mines and Metal- 
ary, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
ege. 





A blessed companion is a book—a book that 
yd “aaa is a life-long friend.—Jerrold, from 
‘ooks. 





Visual Education 


marked Pennsylvania’s visual education 

program during the past year. First 
among these is the general acceptance, on the 
part of school people, that visual education is 
an effective method of instruction. It is recog- 
nized by school authorities—first, that visual 
aids have certain definite values; second, that 
the chief problem is an appreciation of these 
values, and a knowledge of how and when to 
properly use visual materials in instruction. 

An approach to the accomplishment of this 
latter objective has been made by the Board 
of Normal School Principals through the 
adoption, of a credit course in visual instruc- 
tion. This course will be initially given at the 
coming summer sessions of the various normal 
schools, and thereafter as part of the regular 
work. 

The following five types of visual aids have 
been evaluated as possessing instructional 
values: apparatus and equipment, school jour- 
ney, object-specimen-model, pictorial material, 
and miscellaneous aids such as dramatization, 
exhibit, pageant, sandtable, etc. 

That advancement has been made in the 
use of these is indicated by the following: 
Apparatus and Equipment— 

All this year’s graduates from Pennsylva- 

nia’s State Teachers Colleges and Normal 

Schools have been trained in still projector 

technique. 

Three hundred and twenty-three still, and 

one hundred and eighty-seven motion pic- 

ture projectors have been added to the 
equipment of various schools. 

A blackboard technique has been developed 

by the visual education committees of the 

sixteen normal schools. 

Teachers and school officials have a more 

general understanding of minimum stan- 

dard equipment. 

Through a cooperative agreement between 

the Department of Labor and Industry and 

the Teacher Training institutions, examina- 
tions for the amateur projectionist’s license 
are now conducted by the visual education 
committees at all normal schools. One hun- 
dred and forty-five seniors at the State 
Teachers Colleges took this examination for 
the first time on May 7. 
School Journey— 
The school journey has a definite place in 
kindergarten instruction and in teacher 
preparation in Pennsylvania. It is very gen- 
erally used by grades, high schools, and 
by the various colleges. Two hundred and 
twenty-five schools visited the State Capitol 
from May 1, 1928 to May 1, 1929. The 


G mare outstanding developments have 


in Pen nsylvania 


groups ranged in number from a dozen to 
twelve hundred. 

Object-Specimen-Model— 

Object-specimen-model collections have been 
more generally used than at any time in the 
history of the State. Three hundred geo- 
graphical cabinets were this year placed in 
county superintendents’ offices for circula- 
tion in rural districts. More than six thou- 
sand cabinets were previously installed in 
the schools of the State. 
The State visual education committees have 
developed and have made ready for the 
printer a bulletin on object-specimen-model 
methodology. 

Pictorial Material— 

The assembling of pictorial collections, prop- 
erly mounted and filed, has been one of the 
constructive accomplishments of the year. 
Many districts own stereograph, slide, and 
museum units. 

The State Library and Museum reports the 
circulation of 235,000 slides this year. 

The Commercial Museum and other distri- 
buting agencies have had a similar circula- 
tion. A wide use of films is reported. The 
secretary of the State Board of Censors 
supplied requests for 600 State films during 
the year. 


Miscellaneous Aids— 

The exhibit has been a favorite medium for 

displaying the expressional work of children 

in the schools of the State. 

Dramatization is not only common in pri- 

mary and elementary grades; it is widely 

used in secondary work. 

The pageant has become a helpful means of 

vitalizing art, civics, history, and music. 

Philadelphia has added a director of visual 
education to the superintendent’s siaff. Both 
first class. school districts now have visual 
directors. Most second class and many third 
class districts have part-time visual super- 
visors or someone directly responsible for 
visual materials. 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
developed the following mimeographed and 
printed materials in the visual education field: 

Standard Projector list. 

Standards for Evaluating Projectors. 

Source Folder of Free Slides and Films. 

Standards for Evaluating Slide Material. 

Motion Picture Requirements sheet. 

Blackboard Technique. 

Outline for Training Projectionists. 

The School Journey Bulletin. 

Object-Specimen-Model Bulletin (ready for 
printer). 
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Home Classes for Foreign Born 
Mothers 


The plan of Home Classes for Foreign-Born 
Mothers has long since passed the experimental 
stage in Pennsylvania, and the success and 
real value of the effort are being widely recog- 
nized. 

It is the most practical way of solving the 
problem of the mother, handicapped by inabil- 
ity to speak the language of America, and 
consequently unable to guide wisely her 
growing children or to make her contribution 
to the community in which she lives. 

The ever growing home-class project in 
Pittsburgh is a real inspirational center of 
the work in western Pennsylvania. Approxi- 
mately 1,600 mothers are being taught in Pitts- 
burgh alone, while many outlying districts are 
skillfully developing the work. ‘Ihe interest 
and appreciation of these Pittsburgh mothers 
are best expressed by the growth of class en- 
rolment. One teacher reports an enrolment 
of 160 mothers—a record enrolment that calls 
for assistance. Very few district enrolments 
fall below 100. 

Various cooperating agencies have contrib- 
uted to the success of this work in a most en- 
thusiastic way. An outstanding development 
in the Pittsburgh field is the plan recently 
worked out by the Citizenship Committee of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, the 
Naturalization Bureau representative, and the 
Pittsburgh school officials by which two repre- 
sentatives are employed by the Chamber of 
Commerce—one being placed in Naturalization 
headquarters—who secure name and data rela- 
tive to each person who has failed to secure 
citizenship privileges. As a result of this plan, 
during January and February, 411 of these 
persons were placed either in home classes or 
night schools to be trained for citizenship. 
Heretofore thousands of these cases were over- 
looked each year and thus deprived of citizen- 
ship privileges in the Western Pennsylvania 
Naturalization District alone. 

Appreciation of the home classes on the part 
of these mothers is best expressed by the 
largely increased enrolment in the classes, by 
their very evident interest in what their chil- 
dren are doing in school, and by the eagerness 
with which many of them begin to contribute 
in some way to the demands of the community 
in which they live. The entire enrolled mem- 
bership of the home classes in Clearfield be- 
came members of the recently organized Par- 
ent-Teacher organization of the district and 
form an interested as well as active member- 
ship group. 

An evidence of all the home class means to 
the foreign-born mother is best expressed in 
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what proved to be a national prize-winning 
essay written by a mother enrolled in one of 
Philadelphia’s home classes. This is published 
in another section of this Journal. 





Foreign Language Study 


JONAS E. WAGNER 
Director of Statistics and Research 


A study of enrolments in the public high 
schools of Pennsylvania for 1927-1928 shows 
that out of a total attendance of 342,838 pu- 
pils, including those enrolled in junior high 
schools, 168,902 were registered for courses 
in foreign languages. This means that approx- 
imately one-half of the pupils were engaged 
in such studies. The exact figures covering 
enrolments in the several languages are given 
in the following table: 











Number 

of Pupils 

Language Enrolled 
CONIC 655 c. sss -0-a-di Preners eterouti ace eeteereva terete oie 50,286 
ROANNOETL "526. dian Wiatai's @ Biel's wears aM eee Seine ate 6,329 
le ree ro or ee ar ee 478 
MAMOMNRE? csc 207s, psesene-ace bsoke ia Srp sie et oreo etal oes 16 
MORIN hie Ohia bis eee eh e's MEE OE Oe 98,326 
PRR NIMRAMIAT he's. 207ei errghacictn a arac wradaverauet re ei ceat brane woes 13,467 
OUR 5.5 ooo a/ eee Oe Be ee ee 168,902 





It will be observed that Latin still holds 
first place in interest, in fact being far in the 
lead of all the other languages taken together. 
Information of this sort will likely be a sur- 
prise to many people who are not intimately 
acquainted with the situation over the country. 
The famous Classical Investigation of 1924, 
which was nation-wide in extent, announced 
as one of its findings that the number of pu- 
pils in secondary schools who were studying 
Latin was in excess of the number studying 
all other foreign languages. Pennsylvania thus 
reflects what appears to be typical of the 
country at large. 


Approximately fifteen per cent of the pupils 
are studying French, one-fourth as many 
Spanish, and about half as many German as 
Spanish. A single class in Italian is reported. 
Friends of the Greek language will find little 
to encourage the thought that public educa- 
tion will eventually turn in the direction of 
greater emphasis on this particular tongue. 

In order that the changing attitude in Penn- 
sylvania toward a choice of languages during 
recent years may be better shown, a study on 
trends in language courses in approved four- 
year high schools for a period of twenty-eight 
years has been prepared. The figures given in 
the table are expressed in per cents of total, 
high school enrolment for the years ending in 
1900, 1916, 1921, 1927, and 1928. There is no 
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special significance in the years chosen other 
than that complete figures were available. 








1899- | 1915- | 1920-| 1926-| 1927- 





Languages 1900*| 1916*| 1921*| 1927 | 1928 
i: eee 4 1 19 20 | 19 
German ...... 18 29 1 3 | 2 

EE. felcia: cicics's 1 .0- 0 .0- 
WORMED acs. 0:55 ea a Re ae 8 .0- 
WE ses 6.0% 52 51 34 36 | 36 
SE “5 ose we we 8 6 5 





The effect of the World War is clearly seen 
in the relative positions of French and Ger- 
man since 1916. While the percentages for 
these two languages vary somewhat from pe- 
riod to period, the last eight years have prac- 
tically established the place that these two 
studies will apparently hold for some years to 
come. It would appear that Spanish is not 
able to hold its initial position of some eight 
years ago. Apparent interest in Greek and in 
Italian is of such a limited degree as to make 
these two languages practically negligible 
from the standpoint of influence on the lives 
of Pennsylvania high school boys and girls. 





Special Education Regional 
Conference 


The eighth Regional Conference on Special 
Education recently held in Harrisburg was 
organized to serve school officials and special 
class teachers in south central Pennsylvania 
including Adams, Cumberland, Dauphin, 
Franklin, Lancaster, Lebanon, Mifflin, and 
York Counties. The sessions were attended by: 

11 Members of the Department of Public 
Instruction, 4 Harrisburg School Directors, 1 
School Board Secretary, 1 Principal and 3 
Faculty members, State Teachers College, 1 
County and 1 Assistant County Superinten- 
dent, 8 City Superintendents, 1 Assistant City 
Superintendent, 3 Supervising Principals, 1 
Chief Attendance Officer, 1 Medical Inspector, 
4 Elementary Supervisors, 6 Elementary Prin- 
cipals, 26 Special Class Teachers, 4 School 
Nurses, 2 Representatives of Parent-Teacher 
Organizations, 2 Home and School Visitors, 2 
Grade Teachers, 3 Visitors. 


An outstanding feature of this Conference 
was the demonstration of a project “Our 
city,” showing the methods employed in teach- 
ing mentally backward children. These meth- 
ods included the following: 

(1) Selection of a practical project closely 
related to the out of school life of the pupils; 

(2) Visualization of instruction through 
pictures, charts, miniatures, and models; 

(3) Dramatization of life experiences; 





*Data from compilation by Dr. Geo. F. Dunkleberger 
of Susquehanna University. 
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(4) Short periods of instruction with sup- 
plementary seat work; 

(5) Utilization of daily experiences as the 
content of oral and written exercises; 

(6) Correlation of all subjects in the de- 
velopment of the project. 

In developing the project, school journeys 
were taken to the Capitol, to the State Library 
and Museum, to the Post Office, Court House, 
Public Library, and other public buildings. 
Out of these experiences and the information 
gained, oral and written language lessons 
were developed. These were later incorporated 
in “readers” and “geographies” made by the 
children. 

Interest in carfare, store, and postal prob- 
lems in arithmetic was stimulated by handling 
real money, by weighing packages, and calcu- 
lating the cost of articles purchased; history 
was taught through dramatizing the attempt- 
ed burning of John Harris by Indians, through 
the building of a miniature theater with 
scenes portraying historical events and 
through the use of lantern slides of historical 
places in Harrisburg; a papier maché map of 
Harrisburg and its environs visualized local 
topography and acquainted pupils with the 
location of the Susquehanna River, the islands 
in the river, bridges, railroads, main thorough- 
fares, and important buildings; greater facil- 
ity in the use of oral language as well as a 
working knowledge of the city was gained 
through the use of lantern slides and other 
pictorial material; songs of Harrisburg and 


. Pennsylvania and health talks on what Har- 


risburg does to protect the health of its citi- 
zens completed the correlation. 

The demonstrations were conducted by 
Misses Miriam Steever, Margaret Burke, 
Catherine Heefner, Barbara Hillard, Claudine 
Melville, and Helen Armpriester, Harrisburg 
teachers, and the pupils of their special 
classes. 

The demonstration of manual activities in 
the auditorium of the Shimmell Building, 
showed the wide variety of hand crafts in the 
curriculum of the Harrisburg special classes. 

The high degree of excellence and the wide 
variety of crafts represented in the exhibit of 
special class handwork occasioned many fa- 
vorable comments from those in attendance. 





THE JANUARY MEETING of the Philadelphia 
Home Economics Association was held at 
Drexel Institute. Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
on Home Buying as World Making. This As- 
sociation has voted to grant a four-year 
scholarship to a graduate of Philadelphia 
high schools for continuing study in home 
economics at Drexel Institute, Temple Univer- 
sity, or the University of Pennsylvania. 








The School Law and Departmental 
Interpretations 


W. M. DENISON 


Deputy Superintendent in charge of Legal Relations 
and Services to School Districts 


Question 65. Who shall provide textbooks 
and school supplies for the use of the children 
of the public schools? 

The board of school directors of each school 
district shall furnish all necessary equipment, 
textbooks, and school supplies free of cost for 
use in the schools of the district. 

Question 66. Does Pennsylvania have a uni- 
form school textbook law? 

No, the school directors of each school dis- 
trict select and purchase the textbooks to be 
used in the district. 

. Question 67. For how long a period shall 
textbooks be continued in use? 

For a period of not less than five years. 

Question 68. May a school district purchase 
books supplementary to textbooks which have 
been regularly adopted? 

Yes, supplementary textbooks may be 
adopted and purchased in the same manner 
as textbooks are required to be adopted. 

Question 69. May a board of school direc- 
tors permit a pupil the use of school books 
during vacations? 

Yes, under such rules and regulations as 
the board may adopt. 

Question 70. Into how many classes are 
school supplies divided? 

Two, the first class includes school desks, 
chairs, typewriters, and school apparatus; the 
second class includes maps, globes, and all 
other supplies except textbooks necessary for 
use not included in the first class. 

Question 71. In purchasing school supplies 
of the first class how must the board of 
school directors proceed? 

If the cost is $100 or more, the board shall 
solicit sealed quotations from two or more 
firms, manufacturers, or dealers in such sup- 
plies, and at regular meeting shall open such 
bids and quotations, and shall accept the low- 
est’ bid, when the kinds of supplies offered, 
and their kind, quality, and character of ma- 
terial are the same, or are equal or satis- 
factory. 

Question 72. How shall the board of direc- 
tors proceed in purchasing supplies of the sec- 
ond class? 

When the cost is $300 or more, they shall 
be awarded and purchased only after public 
notice has been given by advertisement, pub- 
lished once each week for three weeks in not 
less than two newspapers of general circula- 
tion: Provided, That in any district where 
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no newspaper is published, said notice may, 
in lieu of such publications, be posted in at 
least five public places. Such advertisement or 
notice shall give all necessary information, 
or give notice of convenient access thereto, 
in such manner that bidders can intelligently 
make bids for such contracts. 

The Board of school directors shall accept 
the lowest bid or bids, kind, quality, and ma- 
terial being equal, but shall have the right to 
reject any and all bids, or select a single item 
from any bid. 

Question 73. Is it lawful to purchase school 
supplies in small amounts under the sums spe- 
cified? 

This is an evasion of the law. School direc- 
tors are required by law to make out a budget 
during the month of April or May, and this 
budget should contain an estimate of the sup- 
plies necessary for the ensuing school year, 
and upon this item in the budget provision 
should be made. Should the estimate for the 
year be low, additional supplies may be pur- 
chased as needed. 

Question 74. Is coal a school supply? 

In the case of White et al. v. Moore et al., 
Pennsylvania State Reports—288, 1927,—P. 


’ L. 411, the court declared that coal is not 


“school supplies,” and indicated that it comes 
under the provisions of Article 6 of the School 
Code, and stated “while the purchase of coal 
is not necessarily the ‘furnishing’ of heat, it is 
necessary to the ‘maintenance’ of the school 
buildings in a ‘proper manner’ within Section 
601 of the act, and the ‘manner herein pro- 
vided’ for letting the contract is covered by 
Section 617, as amended by the Act of July 
10, 1919, P. L. 889, requiring contracts in ex- 
cess of $300 to be entered into ‘with the lowest 
responsible bidder, upon proper terms, after 
due public notice has been given asking for 
competitive bids.’ ” 

Question 75. May a superintendent, teacher, 
or employe of a school district act as agent 
for school books or school supplies? 

Section 709 of the School Code provides: 

“No person shall act as agent for school 
books or school supplies, in any district in 
which he is engaged or employed as a superin- 
tendent, teacher, or employe of the school dis- 
trict in any capacity, or in which he was thus 
employed during the preceding school year.” 

(Turn to page 634) 
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Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


Science in School Lite 


HELEN PURCELL 
Director of Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


science holds for the future, both in 

profit and loss, is now taking form in 
the experiences of our youth. As pointed out 
in previous articles, the school is perhaps the 
most important factor in determining what 
these experiences shall be. Minimum objectives 
in a teaching of elementary science should 
seek to give our boys and girls an apprecia- 
tion of the helps that science offers; to stimu- 
late a joy in nature’s wonders; to help them 
to develop whatever scientific possibilities they 
may possess; to lay the foundations for the 
use of a scientific method of thinking; to aid 
them in making science a friend instead of a 
foe or a master. 

Appreciation of scientific helps—A serious 
failure to capitalize scientific helps is fre- 
quently found in the home. Housewives draw 
water from a distant well in spite of financial 
resources that would enable them to install 
spigots in their kitchens. A considerable num- 
ber of farmers refuse to protect their wheat 
fields from rust through proper treatment of 
seed or to make certain that each cow in a 
herd is profitable on a basis of the financial 
worth of milk produced. 

A sixth grade in a rural neighborhood built 
an up-to-date farm on a sand table. A house 
of comfortable dimensions was chosen from a 
book on architecture. Methods for providing 
heat and light and for securing a proper wa- 
ter supply were studied and costs estimated. 
Finally, the latest electric household helps 
were furnished the housewife through cut- 
outs from various magazines. 

Joy in nature’s wonders.—The youth who 
enjoys long walks through the woods, over the 
meadows, or under the stars possesses an im- 
portant leisure time asset. If to this enjoy- 
ment is added an attitude of inquiry toward 
nature’s products and expressions this asset 
is multiplied a thousand fold. Experiences 
leading toward these ends should begin in the 
kindergarten. A first grade took frequent who- 
has-a-question walks in a nearby park. Every- 
one sought to find something about which he 
wished information. The teacher noted these 
inquiries and took them up later with the 
class as a group. A seventh grade organized 
a nature-hiking-club under the leadership of 
an enthusiastic teacher. A fourth grade sought 
to recognize and imitate the calls of birds in 
the neighborhood. 


[science of experience. Whatever 


Development of scientific possibilities.—Po- 
tentialities for scientific development are of 
two types, analytic and constructive. These are 
so closely connected that practice in either 
one necessarily develops the other. The man 
who is capable of understanding the principles 
underlying radio construction is not necessar- 
ily capable of an invention that will make the 
radio more effective. On the other hand, the 
man who supplements the radio with an ef- 
fective invention is certain to know its present 
construction. It follows that the school should 
provide large opportunities for analytic and 
constructive work in science. 

A sixth grade with the help of the teacher 
analyzed the mechanism of the automobile. A 
seventh grade studying force pumps did a 
constructive piece of work through the repair 
of defective pumps in several homes. Groups 
of pupils visited homes containing such pumps. 
A number of pumps were repaired by these 
groups. Four pumps refused to respond. The 
teacher suggested that pupils bring these 
pumps to the school. All four pumps arrived 
the next day. The whole class concentrated on 
their repair. A tub of water permitted pumps 
to be tested. Finally every pump was put in 
order. 

Foundations for a scientific method of 
thinking.—It is evident that the repair of 
force pumps described above involved a deter- 
mination of difficulties, organization of the 
hypothesis, a carrying through of the hypo- 
thesis, and finally a test of the result. This 
class carried on numerous other activities in 
which a scientific method of thinking oper- 
ated. Gradually they were helped to analyze 
the steps in such work. Out of this they or- 
ganized a method of procedure as a perma- 
nent guide: 

1. Think of what you want to know. 

2. Get all the information about it that 
you can. 

3. Decide what is the right answer to your 
question. 

4. Prove it. 

Science as a foe or a master.—Science is 
fraught with dangers as well as benefits. On 
every hand we see people indulging in wild 
auto rides, children attending moving pictures 
almost nightly, and people whose radios never 
stop during their waking hours. In such cases 
science is a foe or a master rather than a 
friend or a servant. Pupils should be helped 
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to conceive of pleasure rides in terms of scenic 
beauty, of enjoyment of nature, of extraneous 
things rather than the mere pleasure of rapid 
moving. A fifth grade was stimulated to note 
the trees that they knew when riding in an 
automobile. Pupils in a sixth grade found the 
direction in which they were going when rid- 
ing in the evening by finding the North Star 
or some other star with whose position they 
were acquainted. Another sixth grade devel- 
oped considerable feeling against wasting time 
listening to inferior radio programs. In short, 
the worth of science in our schools, in common 
with other subjects of study, must be meas- 
ured in terms of the degree to which it con- 
tributes to human betterment. 
Problems to Think About 

How are good recreational habits and in- 
terests likely to affect a man’s personality? 
How may the operation and opening of air 
routes be correlated with a study of science? 
geography? better word relationships? 





Interpreting Test Results 


Teachers are not likely to go very far astray 
in using school achievement tests—they can 
be abused and time can be wasted by using 
them as teaching outlines or text-books, but 
the futility of such abuse for any purpose 
(including making a good score on a good 
test) is soon evident to an intelligent teacher 
and extremely uninteresting to pupils. Hence 
the abuse of good school achievement tests 
of the survey type soon corrects itself. A cau- 
tion, however, is needed concerning the tests 
for indicating mental fitness. Teachers should 
not think of them as measuring “general in- 
telligence” or as indicating how “smart” a 
pupil is. To the teacher these tests should 
only represent the pupil’s present mental con- 
dition or fitness to do ordinary school work. 
The group intelligence test for the upper 
grades is first a test of reading skills as ap- 
plied to near universal school and life situa- 
tions. Deficiency in reading skills reduces the 
fitness to do school work of all types. If a 
pupil is deficient in general reading skills and 
cannot be taught to read any type of literature, 
the teacher may safely judge him subnormal, 
not because of his test score but on the basis 
of her experience with him. The test score as 
a measure of native or inborn ability, bright- 
ness or dullness or quality of mind is the field 
of the specialist. A low mental test score 
should only serve the teacher as a challenge 
to discover its cause, and as a gauge to meas- 
ure the pupil’s progress. Literature about in- 
telligence tests is full of two blunders, first 
generalizing from results of individual tests 
and applying them to group tests and second, 
taking group test results which are true for 
averages and applying them for individuals. 
The group intelligence test js invaluable to the 
teacher as a measure of mental fitness, if she 
considers herself to some extent responsible 
for what that fitness shall be when she is 
through with the pupil. 
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Attendance Report Honor Roll 
Marcu, 1929 
Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their March attend- 
ance reports to the Department of Public In- 





struction on time. 


COUNTIES 

Adams Elk N 
Bedford Forest ee 
Berks Franklin Northumberland 
Blair Fulton Perry 
—— ee Pike 

ucks Indian % 
Butler Jeerece Sehuy kill 
Cambria Lackawanna Su8quehanna 
Cameron Lancaster loga 
Chester Lawrence Union 
Clarion Lebanon Venango 
Clinton Lehigh Wayne 
Columbia Lycoming Wyoming 
Cumberland McKean York 
Delaware Mercer 

DISTRICTS 

Aliquippa Hanover Newpor 
Allentown Harrisburg fee ill 
Altoona Haverford Northampton 
Ambridge Hazle Oil City 
Archbald Hazleton Old Forge 
Arnold Hollidaysburg Olyphant 
Ashland Homestead Palmerton 
Bangor Huntingdon Phoenixville 
Beaver Falls Indiana Pittston 
Bellevue Jeannette Plymouth 
Bethlehem Jersey Shore Pottstown 
Blakely Johnsonburg Punxsutawne 
Bloomsburg Juniata Radnor . 
Braddock Kane Rankin 
Bradford Kingston Readi 
Bristol Kittanning ieomeheos 
Canonsburg Lansford Ridg oe 
Carbondale Latrobe ‘ao, 
Carlisle Lebanon ee rea 
Carnegie Lehighton — 
Chambersburg Lewistown qa, “Ay 
Cheltenham Lock Haven a 
Clairton Logan | ehecaie ts 
Clearfield Lower Merion Shamokin 
Coatesville Mahanoy City § Sharon 
Columbia Mahanoy Twp. _8teelton 
Connellsville Marcus Hook Sunbury 
Conshohocken McKeesport Swissvale 
Corry McKees Rocks Tamaqua 
Darby Meadville Tarentum 
Donora Middletown Taylor 
DuBois Midland Throop 
Dunbar Milton Tyrone 
Dunmore Minersville Uniontown 
Duquesne Monessen Upper Darby 
Easton Monongahela Vandergrift 
East Conemaugh Mount Carmel Warren 
auweee City m Pleasant oe 

rie oro aynesboro 
Farrell - Muhlenberg West Chester 
Fell » Munhall West Mahanoy 
Ford City . Nanticoke West Pittston 
Forest City Nanty-Glo Whitehall 
Franklin New Brighton Williamsport 
German New Castle Windber 
Greensburg * New Kensington York 





The School Law 


(From page 632) 

(Note: Correction to answer to Question 57, 
May Issue—By an amendment to Section 1418 
of the School Code, this section was changed 
so that it applies to all children under 16 
years of age and is applicable only in districts 
of the fourth class.) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


LINCOLN LIBRARY OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION. 
An up-to-date manual for daily reference, 
for self-instruction, and for general cul- 
ture. 2,173 pp. The Frontier Press Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In a single comprehensive volume, the build- 
ers present in highly condensed form, admir- 
ably arranged for ease in consultation, a vast 
array of practical information on fundamental 
subjects. They combine the best features of the 
encyclopedia and the dictionary and supply a 
usable, highly satisfactory index. Tabulations, 
illustrations, many in color, and maps display 
condensed information in attractive, accessible 
form. Under the leadership of M. J. Kinsella, 
founder and president of The Frontier Press 
Company, a staff of sixty contributors, col- 
laborators, and editors in one volume of con- 
venient size present the essentials of a liberal 
education. The following are well known to 
readers of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL: W. W. Atwood, Frank Crane, T. E. Fine- 
gan, C. H. Judd, H. N. MacCracken, Henry 
Suzzallo. Planned,. prepared, and completed 
since the World War. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. By Frank Abbott Magruder. 
595 pp. Illustrated. Allyn and Bacon. 

A textbook in comparative government for 
the senior year of high school and for special- 
ized courses of the university. The book takes 
up each country in turn and discusses its gov- 
ernment giving as much history as is necessary 
in explanation. Chapters on International Law, 
Immigration, Causes and Effects of Inter- 
national Wars, World War Debts, Proposed 
Methods of Preventing War, the League of 
Nations, and the World Court follow. 


BETTER HicH ScHOOL ENuLIsH. Through Tests 
and Drills. By Garibaldi M. Lapolla and 
Kenneth W. Wright. 1388 pp. Noble and 
Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York. $.85. 

This book contains: Diagnostic Tests based 
on the ninety-seven most common errors to de- 
termine the most prevalent faults in oral and 
written English; Drill Exercises to correct all 
faults in grammar and form with multiple ex- 
ercises on those objectives where the greatest 
need exists; Final Tests to determine after 
practice whether a pupil is in need of addi- 
tional drill, and a key for checking the diag- 
nostic and final tests. The teacher will find this 
book valuable in attempting to correct bad 
habits of expression. 


A SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. Compiled 
by Meribah Delaplaine, Lillian Laser 
Strauss, and Rosa Stein DeYoung. 207 pp. 
Public Education and Child Labor Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $2. 

This book lists by cities the schools offering 
training for the various vocational occupations. 
In the subject index the particular occupation 
in which you are interested may be found and 
under it the schools, by cities, which offer this 
training and the pages where detailed infor- 
mation is given. Only vocational courses have 
been included, no mention being made of pre- 
medical, pre-dental, and other liberal arts 
courses. The purpose of the volume is to help 
young people answer two intimate personal 
questions: “What shall I do to earn a living?” 
_ Where shall I obtain the necessary prepara- 
tion? 


THE ODYSSEY OF HoMER. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. By Herbert Bates. 428 pp. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.20. 


The translator has chosen the iambic tetra- 
meter blank verse as being the best form to tell 
Homer’s story lightly, swiftly, and with its 
lyric quality, a form easy and most pleasing 
to read. In his introduction he discusses Ho- 
meric Days, Religion, The Odyssey as a Story, 
The World of Homer’s Day; and gives sugges- 
tions to teachers. The Appendix comments 
upon the story of the several books, outlines the 
action, and gives the pronunciation of the 
proper names. Mr. Bates stresses the reading 
of The Odyssey as a novel, indeed as the first 
_—< ever written, without too much study of 

etail. 


NOTABLE SHORT STORIES. Edited by Edwin Van 
B. Knickerbocker, George Washington H. 
S., New York City. 532 pp. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.20. 


The eighteen stories in this book are offered 
as the best work now being done in the short 
story field in America and Great Britain. Part 
I gives the stories without comment; Part II 
discusses short story characteristics and tech- 
nique, followed by specific Notes and Ques- 
tions; Part III, the Appendix, includes sug- 
gestions for writing short stories, a sketch of 
the short story in America, and a group of 
short story reading lists. 
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ScIENCE IN LITERATURE. A Collection of Lit- 
erary Scientific Essays. Edited by Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Stuyvesant H. S., New 
York City. 875 pp. Illus. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.20. 

Material selected to meet the need of scien- 
tific writings, as called for by the College En- 
trance Requirements in English. Essays inspi- 
rational by men of science, to clarify observa- 
tion and knowledge of the world about. us, 
arousing interest in the True, the Beautiful; 
and to inspire readers to try to enter into 
fellowship with our earnest seekers of truth. 
Dr. Law, in his suggestions for study, stresses 
companionable talks and interested discussion, 
such as would lead to original observation and 
experiment, 


STATE CERTIFICATION AS A FACTOR IN THE 
TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS-IN- 
SERVICE. By William A. Yeager, head de- 
partment education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa. App. 375 pp. Kutztown 
Publishing Company. $2.75. 

This book is an investigation of the accom- 
plishments and outcomes of the Qualification 
and Salary Act (Edmonds Act) of 1921. It pre- 
sents an exhaustive analysis of the teacher- 
training situation in Pennsylvania in 1921, 
the agencies which were developed for the 
training of the teachers of the State, the na- 
ture and extent of this training, the courses in- 
strumental in this training with evaluations 
from several standpoints, a qualitative evalua- 
tion of the results of training in service, other 
outcomes of the training program, together 
with conclusions and suggestions which might 
prove of interest and helpfulness to the edu- 
cators of this and other states in relation to 
the development of teacher-training programs. 

The author of this study secured the co- 
operation of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania as well as the School of 
Education of the University of Pennsylvania 
in order to secure adequate data upon which 
to base findings. 

The book is written in a simpie, direct style 
so as to prove of interest to the educational 
expert and school administrator as well as to 
the school board member and classroom teach- 
er. It is a valuable reference book on teacher- 
training. 


READING AND STupyY. By Gerald Alan Yoakam. 
502 pp. Macmillan Co. 

Introductory chapters describe the nature of 
reading and study and the place of the work 
type of reading in a study program. A series 
of chapters are concerned with the various as- 
pects of reading and study; specific reading 
skills involved, methods of study and reading, 
use of books, the single reading, rereading, and 
the habits and attitudes developed. Four chap- 
ters are devoted to a course of study in read- 
ing and study habits which the author devel- 
cped in the elementary grades in a city in 
Pennsylvania. This course of study includes 
an enumeration by grades of the attitudes, 
knowledge, skills, and habits involved in the 
author’s reading-study program. The last two 
problems discussed in the book are the diag- 
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nostic and remedial treatment of reading and 
study difficulties and the relation of reading 
and study to certain newer methods in educa- 
tion, such as problem and project methods, so- 
cialized and discussion procedures, individual- 
ized instruction, and supervised or directed 
study. The chapters are followed by lists of 
problems and references for supplementary 
reading.—Reviewed by Carter V. Good. From 
National Education Association. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL IN THE MANAGEMENT 
OF CLASS AND SCHOOL. By Paul R. Mort. 
384 pp. American Book Co. 

A new book by Professor Mort, which is di- 
vided into three parts. Part I is a discussion 
of the equality of educational opportunity. The 
author’s interpretation demands that “each in- 
dividual have an equal opportunity for the de- 
velopment of his abilities and aptitudes for 
happy and successful living in our modern 
society” (p. 22). Part I'l discusses the prob- 
lems involved in providing for individual dif- 
ferences and needs under traditional school 
conditions including placement of pupils in 
elementary schools and secondary schools, ac- 
celeration, retardation, and instructional ad- 
justments in the classroom. A summary of the 
various adjustments to individual needs, ar- 
ranged in tabular form, includes a statement 
of the grade for which each adjustment is ap- 
propriate and an indication of the way in 
which each adjustment is made (pp. 262-4). 
Part III is a treatment of administrative aids 
which are useful in discovering and providing 
for the needs of individual pupils, such as per- 
sonnel officers and personnel organizations, 
special adjustment and treatment for small 
groups, broadened curriculum, departmentali- 
zation, ability grouping, and individualized in- 
struction. This book includes forty-six charts, 
twenty illustrations, and twenty-three tables 
which add much to the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment, although lists of such material are not 
provided.—Reviewed by Carter V. Good. From 
National Education Association. 


PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL OccasIoNs. For Pri- 
mary Grades. By Marion Kennedy and 
Katharine Isabel Bemis. 104 pp. A. S. 
Barnes Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York 
City. $1.50. 

Programs for Book and Clean-up Weeks; 
Conservation; Education and Fire Prevention 
Weeks; Flower Show; Fund Raising Cam- 
paign; Garden; Good English and Health 
Weeks; Hobby Shows; Charles A. Lindbergh; 
May Day, Music, Safety, and Thrift Weeks; 
and World Peace are included in this volume. 
More than one number on the same subject is 
given in most instances, thereby affording 
teachers a choice. 


FINANCING EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. By 
Harold D. Meyer and Samuel M. Eddle- 
man. 132 pp. A. S. Barnes Co., $1. 

In the interest of better business methods 
in the handling of extra curricular activities, 
this book discusses: How some schools are 
raising money; Methods of distributing finan- 
ces; Accounting for money. In appendixes are 
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outlined the systems used in four high schools 
of the United States. 


AN OUTLINE OF WORLD LITERATURE. From Ho- 
mer to the present day. By Edgar C. 
Knowlton. 391 pp. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

In outlining the different periods of litera- 
ture the author has noted the characteristics 
of the period and listed the outstanding writ- 
ers giving a sketch of their lives and works. 

The nineteenth century section of the book is 

especially helpful. Suggestions for further 

reading include books that entice one farther 
into the field of reading, books chosen for their 
illustrations, and works in foreign tongues. 


BETTER ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. By Harry J. 
Jeschke. BETTER ENGLISH, Grades Four, 
Five, and Six. By Jeschke, Potter, and 
Gillet. Ginn and Company. $.60 each. 

Attractive books which result from the new 
point of view that to teach language is to teach 

a craft or an art. The illustrations are good 

and the gems from literature well chosen. A 

summary gives the year’s aims and gains, and 

a generous appendix additional optional mate- 

rial of great variety. A Teachers’ Manual of- 

fers suggestions for the conduct of each lesson. 


A LITTLE Book OF NECESSARY NONSENSE. Com- 
piled by Burges Johnson. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry. 81 pp. Harper. $1. 

A collection of the funniest nonsense of wise 
and great people. The grown-up who needs re- 

lief from the serious occupation of making a 

living can find it in the irresistible nonsense 

of Shakespeare, Samuel Johnson, Longfellow, 

Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, and many others. 

The book contains only poetry nonsense. 


THE PIONEER PHOTOGRAPHER. Rocky Mountain 
Adventures with a Camera. By William 
H. Jackson, in collaboration with Howard 
R. Driggs of New York University. 314 
pp. World Book Company. $1.40 
Although now in his eighties, the author is 
still firm of step, clear of eye, and accurate in 
expression, and tells a gripping story of ad- 
venture and achievement. As a “bullwhacker” 
he made his way out West, later to return to 
Omaha for his chosen work, landscape photog- 
raphy. Through his work came the first pho- 
tographs of Yellowstone Wonderland, the 
Grand Teton, the Mount of the Holy Cross, 
and the land of the Cliff Dwellers. 


A SAGA OF THE SEA. By F. Britten Austin. 
287 pp. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Sea adventures throughout the ages, vividly 
Pictured. We follow Odysseus and his men in 
their rovings, until they are delivered from 
the Phoenicians by the slave girl Mylitta. We 
see Mark Antony, no longer the invincible war- 
rior, but weak and vacillating under the sway 
of Cleopatra. We watch the Vikings go South. 
We follow Columbus across unknown waters; 
hear the cheers burst forth on the deck of the 
Temeraire at Trafalgar; are thrilled by the 
voyages of the clipper ships; and realize a 
new era of the modern battleship, ushered in 
by the Merrimac and the Monitor. 
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LIVING WILD, or Pioneer Children of Montana. 
By Agnes B. Chowen. 247 pp. Illus. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc. $2.40. 

Wonderfully real is this story of pioneer life, 
of the cupidity of the Indians, especially Sit- 
ting Bull; of the tortuous voyage up the Mis- 
souri river, endangered by herds of swimming 
buffalo and by marauding Indians; of the 
struggle for survival; of fur trading establish- 
ments; and of the gold rush. Boys and girls 
will revel in this tale of our West. 


JOSCELYN OF THE Forts. By Gertrude Crown- 
field. 282 pp. Illus. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. $2. 

To Joscelyn Armstrong comes the choice be- 
tween remaining in the Schuyler household in 
Albany or of moving with her parents farther 
north to Fort William Henry. Her answer, 
“Am I not a daughter of the forts, a soldier’s 
lass?” is decisive. So the family set forth into 
a field of thrilling adventure, of siege, of in- 
trigue, of treachery, through which we see the 
characters of Montcalm, Munro, William John- 
son, Abercrombie, the Schuylers, the informer 
Lyddius, Hooting Owl, Bright Waters, a ras- 
cally redemptioner, and a daring young ranger. 
A book to enliven colonial history. 





Books Received 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York: 


BASEBALL FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. By Gladys 
E. Palmer. $1.60. 

AN EXHIBITION HANDBOOK. Assembled by 
Randall D. Warden. $1. 

MoTHER Goose May Day. By Kathleen Tur- 
ner and Marguerite Wills. $1 

PLAY DAYS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. By Mar- 
garet M. Duncan and Velda P. Cundiff. 
$1.60. 


The Commonwealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions, 578 Madison Avenue, New York: 
A Stupy oF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF 
PROBLEM CHILDREN. By Richard H. 
Paynter and Phyllis Blanchard. 
TEACHING HEALTH IN Farco. By Maud A. 
Brown. $1.50. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 286-302 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City: 
HInbvU FABLES. For Little Children. By Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji. $2.50. 
MATCHING MOUNTAINS WITH THE Boy Scout 
UnNIFoRM. By Edward F. Reimer. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d Street, New 
York City: 

StoryBpook Europe. A Travel Book for the 

Teens. By Anne Merriman Peck. $2.50. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia: 

THE STRANGE SEARCH. By Eugenie Foa. 

$1.50. 
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Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass.: 


THE NEW WIDE AWAKE READERS. Second and 
Third. By Clara Murray. $.70 and $.75. 


The ae org Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
ity: 
A CHILD’s NUMBER PRIMER. Part One and 
Two. By Julie E. Badanes and Saul 
Badanes. 


Essays. By Thomas H. Huxley. 


EveryDAY Cuassics. Additional Second 
Reader. Everyday Stories. By Jean Y. 
Ayer, Franklin T. Baker, and Ashley 
H. Thorndike. 


INNOCENTS ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 
A ~~ OF THE SworD. By F. Britten Austin. 
2.50. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 


‘We THREE. A Primer. By Alberta Walker 
and Ethel Summy. $.64. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: 
JUAN MARTIN Et EMPECINADO. By Paul Pat- 
rick Rogers. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York City: 
ALEXANDER Pope. By George Sherburn. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006-16 Arch St., 


Philadelphia: 
THE WINGS OF THE MoRNING. By Louis 
Tracy. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: 


GUIDE FOR A HEALTH PROGRAM. By Jessie I. 
Lummis and Williedell Schawe. $1.24. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


AROUND THE WorRLD WITH Hos. A Book of 
Rhymes about Grain for the Primary 
Grades. By Grace T. Hallock. Published by 
The Quaker Oats Company, School Health 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 


AN ENGLISH MAy FESTIVAL. By Linwood Taft. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 


A PAGEANT OF THE SEASONS. By Ethel E. 
Holmes and Nina G. Carey. Published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company. $.75. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. For Small Secondary 
Schools. Bulletin No. 49. Published by 
Department of Public Instruction, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


RECREATIVE ATHLETICS. Prepared by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company. $1. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. Salary Scales in City 
School Systems. 1928-29, 


June, 1929 


UNCLE Sam’s Farm. A Map Project. Published 
by the Quaker Oats Company, 80 E. Jack- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WILSON LANGUAGE Error TEST. By G. M. Wil- 
son. Manual of Directions and Key. Pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York. 


YOUTH AND THE TRUE. School Betterment Stud- 
ies, Volume 1, Number 3. Henry C. Frick 
Educational Commission, Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE U. S. BuREAU OF EDU- 

CATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO HIGH 
ScHooL TEACHERS. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education. 


Laws RELATING TO COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
Issued by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1928, No. 
20. By Ward W. Keesecker. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSO- 
CIATION. Issued by the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin (1928). No. 16. 


ScIENTIFIC METHOD IN SUPERVISION. _ Bureau 
of Publications. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Com- 
piled by L. J. Brueckner, O. G. Brim, W. 
H. Burton, W. S. Gray, Ernest Horn, and 
James F. Hosic. Edited by James Flem- 
ing Hosic. 


CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE. U. S. Department 
of Labor. Children’s Bureau. 


CHILD WORKERS ON City STREETS. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Children’s Bureau. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Index to Volume 27. 
July to December, 1928. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


PrRIcES. Wholesale and Retail, January, 1929. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


PusLic Al TO MOTHERS WITH DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN. By Emma O. Lundberg. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


THE RURAL JUNIOR HicGH ScHoot. Bulletin. 
1928. No. 28. Department of the Interior. 
Bureau of Education. 





Mount ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE, Philadelphia, 
has established a Teachers Placement Bureau. 
Those interested in securing teachers for the 
junior and senior high schools should address 
the secretary of the bureau, Paul E. Lutz. 


LEBANON COUNTY TEACHERS have organized 
a professional library in the superintendent's 
office at the county seat. Books are either 
circulated by mail or by teachers calling for 
them. One hundred dollars were appropriated 
for the purchase of new books, 
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An Old and Trustworthy Friend of All Teachers 
The Teachers Protective Union 








“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 


Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Nearly $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 


Benefits Paid to Members During 1928—$150,080.40 
In Pennsylvania during 1928, there were paid 1,912 claims, totaling $70,264.52. 
Benefits paid to Members during first three months of 1929, $66,147.90 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





Benefits paid during the entire year. 
All Diseases and Accidents covered. 
Cost does not increase with age. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 





IMPORTANT FACTS 


Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
Endorsed by 
Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 


Take two minutes to fill out this form; or see our Local Deputy. 


CC 


ds of Education. 
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The Teacher 


The sculptor toils with marble and clay 
To build a form divine; 

The artist wields his skillful brush, 
The poet, his lyric and line. 


The engineer lays the bridge of steel 
. That girds this land of ours; 
The architect plans the building grand 
With its massive walls, and towers. 


The airman spans the ocean blue 
While a wondering world looks on; 
The surgeon saves, with matchless skill, 

The life that is almost gone. 


But the teacher’s aim is higher still 
Supreme in God’s great plan, 
She moulds the gift that inspires them all 
The immortal mind of man. 
—INeEz V. Bruce, Teacher, 
Gettysburg Public Schools 





The Name of Hoover 


Mr. Hoover’s NAME COMMEMORATED IN OUR 
LANGUAGE 

The name of Hoover reminds us that it is 

already perpetuated by being given a place 

in the dictionary. Few people have been thus 

honored, so that it is really a rare distinction 


to have one’s name go down to posterity in 
the form of a part of the English language. 

This is the entry accorded the name of Mr. 
Hoover by Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary: ‘‘Hooverize, after Herbert Clark 
Hoover, U. S. food commissioner (1917-1919), 
to save, economize, especially in the use of 
food. Hooverism, noun. Both slang or collo- 
quial.” The fact that the word is recognized 
as colloquial means that it is acceptable, in 
good taste, in familiar and informal speech. 
Such words may “ultimately become a part of 
the literary language.” 





Woman and Home 


A man can build a mansion, 
And furnish it throughout; 
A man can build a palace, 
With lofty walls and stout; 
A man can build a temple, 
With high and spacious dome; 
But no man in the world can build 
That precious thing called home. 


So ’tis the happy faculty 
Of woman far and wide 
To turn a cot or palace 
To something else beside, 
Where brothers, sons, and husbands, tired, 
With willing footsteps come, 
A place of rest where love abounds, 
A perfect kingdom—home. 
—Exchange 











RoBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS, dean of the 
Yale Law School, is the new president of the 
University of Chicago, succeeding Max Mason, 
who resigned last June to head the division 
of natural sciences of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. President Hutchins is thirty years old. 
The University of Chicago is repeating itself 
in this appointment for the University’s first 
head, the late William Rainey Harper, was but 
thirty-four, a Yale graduate, when chosen to 
take the helm of that infant institution. 


MERVIN GRANT FILLER, 793 Dickinson and 
dean of the college since 1914, was formally in- 
augurated president of that institution April 
26. He has been connected with Dickinson as 
student, instructor, professor, or dean continu- 
ously since 1889. The academic procession was 
long and colorful with 125 representatives of 
as many colleges and universities in line. By 
various speakers he was styled educator, ad- 
ministrator, executive, professor, doctor, presi- 
dent, a man of intellectual superiority and of 
keen justice tempered with a kindly spirit. 


FrepD M. KirsBy of Wilkes-Barre has given 
$300,000 for the erection of the Fred M. Kirby 
Hall of Civil Rights at Lafayette College. This 
building will house the department of govern- 
ment and law. 


ANOTHER PENNSYLVANIAN, John Markle of 
Jeddo, has given $500,000 to Lafayette for the 
John Markle Mining Engineering Hall, con- 
— of which is under way at the presen 

ime. 


MILTON S. HERSHEY, head of the Hershey 
Chocolate Company, Hershey, will build a 
$200,000 building to house the industrial train- 
ing shops of the Hershey Industrial Schoo’ 
and of the Hershey High School. The building 
will be erected in the orphanage grounds and 
architecturally will follow the plans of th: 
other buildings of the industrial school. 


HELEN Hunt, a teacher in the schools at Re- 
novo, has won two scholarships in art and has 
been invited to exhibit her work at national 
exhibitions. 


WarkEN F. TEEL, president of Albright Col- 
lege, Reading, on May 2 laid the cornerstone of 
the $100,000 building to be used as a girls’ 
dormitory with the opening of the merged 
college in September. The building will house 
sixty girls and will provide a dining room on 
- ~—. floor with a seating capacity of more 

an : 


FOUNDERS’ DAY was observed at the State 
Teachers College of Clarion on April 12. 








W. LEE GiumoreE, who is serving his thir- 
teenth year as supervising principal of Oak- 
mont schools, has just been reelected for a 
term of three years at $5,700 a year. 


CeceLiaA K. Bour, who retires this month 
after forty-seven years of service as a teacher 
in the public schools of the State, is a native of 
Lebanon. Miss Bohr was the guest of honor 
at a recent banquet of the Lebanon Teachers 
Association, and the present senior class of the 
high school has honored her with the dedica- 
tion of the 1929 yearbook. 


GrorGE D. Ross, principal of the senior high 
school of Altoona for the past thirty-five years, 
has been reelected by a unanimous vote. 


RicHarD DovupLte of John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, won in three of the four 
contests of the Eastern Zone of the Inter- 
national Oratorical Contest. Richard, who is 
fifteen and a member of the sophomore class, 
won $10 and the right to represent his school 
in the city contest as the first step in this in- 
ternational contest. He next competed with the 
other secondary schools of Harrisburg. As the 
winner he received $20 and the honor of giving 
his oration in the Eastern Pennsylvania Con- 
test. First place for the third time awarded 
him $100 and the right to contest with the 
representatives of Michigan, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee. This contest was held in Harrisburg 
with the Michigan orator winning first place 
and Richard winning third. 


D. J. SCHLEICHER, supervising principal of 
the Fleetwood Public Schools for the past five 
years, resigned his position April 26 to become 
the representative of Allyn and Bacon in West- 
ern New York. 


Q. W. MESSERSMITH, a teacher in Fleetwood 
High School, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Schleicher as supervising principal. Mr. Mes- 
sersmith is a graduate of Muhlenberg College 
and a graduate student at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


E. I. ScHALL, former principal of Windber 
High School, has gone to Herron Hill High 
School, Pittsburgh, as an instructor in science 
and mathematics instead of to Wilkinsburg 
High School as announced in the April issue of 
the Journal. 


RALPH D. Spears of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Slippery Rock has been awarded the 
first prize of $500 for his essay on “The Rela- 
tion of Chemistry to Agriculture” by the 
American Chemical Society. 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 








When 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
PROVE THEIR WORTH 


No broken edges or corners 
No worn spots in the material 


Now is the Time 


at the end of the School Year 


Holden Covers Costing Cents Save Dollars 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











EmMaA F, Gray and ELIZABETH O. GRANT of 
Sunbury were honored at a dinner given by the 
members of the Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Central Grammar School May 3. Miss 
Gray recently retired after fifty years of ser- 
vice, while Miss Grant is still active and has 
forty-five years of teaching to her credit. 


WILsoN HUMMELBAUGH rounded out a half 
century in the teaching profession and retired 
from active service April 24 with the close of 
the rural school in Hamiltonban Township. Mr. 
Hummelbaugh taught three years in Cumber- 
land County some years ago and all the re- 
maining time he guided the youth of Adams 
County, forty of the years being spent in the 
schools of Hamiltonban Township. Mr. Hum- 
melbaugh believes that he has taught in the 
country schools longer than any other teacher 
in the State. 


Mary MorcaNn AyReEs, director of kinder- 
gartens of Wilkes-Barre city schools, conducted 
a visit made by twenty-five children from S. J. 
Strauss school kindergarten and mothers of 
the children to Osterhout Library and room: 
of Wyoming Historical and Geological Society 
recently. 


Harry F. GReEBEY, principal of the Green 
Vine Junior High School, Hazleton, will again 
be a member of the faculty of Muhlenberg 
College for the summer session. 














Heating Troubles 
Solved 


Are one or more of your school heating 
plants antiquated or not working satis- 
factorily? 


For a moderate charge we will make 
investigation and report to determine 
corrections necessary to secure efficient 
operation. 


Plans and specifications prepared for 
new heating plants or for alterations 
to old plants. 


ERNEST T. SELIG 
REGISTERED ENGINEER 
15th & Herr Sts. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CHARLES H. BoEHM, at present supervising 
principal of the Northampton School District, 
Richboro, will go to Morrisville in the fall to 
be principal of the Robert Morris Junior-Senior 
High School. 


W. C. MILuer of Freeburg will succeed Mr. 
Boehm as supervising principal of Northamp- 
ton schools. 


HELEN M. DAVIDSON and BEerTHA B. WorkK 
of Pittsburgh, and JANET P. JAMIESON of 
iy ale are new life members in the 


Lewis N. SNYDER, principal of Bangor 
Schools, recently was elected supervising prin- 
cipal of the high school. 


C. C. ELLIs, vice-president and professor of 
education in Juniata College, has returned 
from a vacation trip to Europe and the Near 
East. He was granted a leave of absence for 
the spring semester. 


PRINCIPALS of our State Teachers Colleges 
are now Presidents. This appropriate change 
in title was made by the 1929 Legislature by 
enacting H. B. 2099 by Thomas B. Wilson, 
chairman of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion, Bradford. For eight years the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL has advocated appro- 
priate changes in the names of these institu- 
tions from State Normal Schools to State 
Teachers Colleges. This propaganda dates 
from an article Exit Name “State Normal 
School,” published in the November, 1921 num- 
ber, pages 99 and 100, q. v. 


THE NEWEST VENTURE of the Ontario Sec- 
ondary School Teachers’ Federation is a pro- 
vincial group insurance scheme in which a 
fourth of the secondary school teachers of the 
province are already protected. 


KINDERGARTENS which were practically un- 
known in China a generation ago are now an 
integral part of the educational system of 
the country, a China correspondent writes. 


HAZLETON HIGH ScHoon SYMPHONY Or- 
CHESTRA gave a concert at the American Le- 
gion Home on April 10. The orchestra is under 
the direction of D. J. Lewis, supervisor of 
music, and plays an important part in com- 
munity activities. 


NEW BUILDINGS recently completed on the 
Lafayette campus are the Colton Memorial 
Chapel, the Alumni Memorial Gymnasium, and 
Easton Hall. 


INDEPENDENT BorouGH, Lebanon County, is 
erecting a four-room addition to its elementary 
school. 


MARION-CENTER and EAST MAHONING Town- 
SHIP, Indiana County, expect to occupy their 
new joint high school by September first. 


THE FARMERS VALLEY CONSOLIDATED school 
building in Keating Township, McKean Coun- 
ty, will be ready for use by September first. 


June, 1929 





THE STUDENTS IN COMPOSITION CLASSES: at 
the State Teachers College, Kutztown, have 
written and had printed an anthology of verse 
for Mother’s Day which is dedicated to Moth- 
ers Everywhere. 


POTTSTOWN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL has issued 
an attractive handbook which shows the pro- 
gressive principles upon which the school is 
established under the direction of E. C. Perry, 
principal. Mary A. Mertz was chairman of 
the handbook committee. 


THE WOMEN’S ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION of the 
State Teachers College at Indiana gave a Play 
Day, Saturday, May 4, for high school girls 
living in surrounding towns. Ten high schools 
were invited to send six girls each to Play Day 
chaperoned by the girls’ physical education in- 
structor. The day was spent in playing games 
of athletic nature and in swimming. Mary M. 
Heffernan, from the bureau of health and 
physical education in the Department of Public 
Instruction, was the guest of the day and the 
speaker of the evening. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at Indiana 
installed Eta chapter of Phi Sigma Pi, a na- 
tional educational fraternity for men, at a ban- 
quet April 30. The main purpose of this hon- 
orary fraternity, which is being introduced 
into teachers colleges, is to create more interest 
in professional matters and to encourage men 
in undergraduate institutions to work for 
higher standards in educational work. The or- 
ganization was formed at Warrensburg, Mo., 
by a group of teachers who had been members 
of a graduate fraternity with similar aims, 
and other chapters have been installed at 
Kirksville, Mo., Pittsburg, Kan., Peoria, IIl., 
Madison, S. D., and George Peabody College 
for Teachers at Nashville. This is the first 
strictly honorary national fraternity for men 
to be introduced into a Pennsylvania Teachers 
College. 


CouRSES in library science for the training 
of school librarians are offered by the State 
Teachers College at Millersville for the coming 
summer session. A special curriculum of twelve 
semester hours to be taken in two summers 
has been planned to meet the needs of teachers 
desiring to obtain State certification for school 
og Saas The summer school will begin on 

une 24, 


THE HALF-YEAR SCHOOL ART EXHIBIT of the 
Harrisburg public schools in the art room of 
the public library included an exhibit of 
twenty-four paintings of children of foreign 
lands by Anna Milo Upjohn, staff artist of the 
American Junior Red Cross, who recently re- 
turned from a year of painting and sketching 
in Europe. Miss Upjohn visited Harrisburg 
during the exhibit and spoke in several of the 
schools. Child types in lands from the Balkans 
to the Baltic, the Orient, and our own insular 
possessions, as well as in many parts of the 
United States have been painted by Miss Up- 
john for the Junior Red Cross. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
PRIMARY PLANS 


with itt NEW ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 


presenting Visual Aids for 
The Most Helpful Teachers’ 


Normal Instructor- Primary Plans, the recognized 
leader among educational magazines, announces a new 
feature of the greatest value and helpfulness to teachers, 

Each issue, beginning with June, will contain an 
eight-page Rotogravure Picture Section, consisting of 
educational pictures carefully selected for their value as 
visual aids in the teaching of geography, history, 
nature study and other subjects. The rotogravure pro- 
cess of printing insures the most faithful reproduction 


Magazine Made Even Better 


Teachers of All the Grades 


We would like to send to every teacher, who is not 
a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a 
sample copy of the June issue which is now in print 
and which contains the new Rotogravure Section. 
Even though you are familiar with the magazine, you 
will want to see this new feature. 

Simply write your name and address in the coupon 
below and mail to us and a copy will be immediately 
forwarded to you without charge. 











of all the details of the 
original pictures. 

The eight-page Rotogra- 
vure Picture Section will be 
in addition to all of the 
many other helpful depart- 
ments and features hereto- 
fore contained in each issue 
of the magazine. In other 
words, the magazine is be- 
ing made eight pages larger 




















MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


j Please send me without charge or obligation a specimen 
copy of the June issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
containing the new Rotogravure Picture Section. 


by the addition of this new | aim amauta aaa a 

feature. SN rah TS Bic 8 eee ee 

F. A. Owen P ublishing Co., | PO RE Sage etary ar ees Serine eo te SRE EON OTE em easy eee 
Dansville, N. Y. 

State [P. S.J.] 























TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges 
Enroll now for Sept. promotions 


College, Normal, City and Township positions 
now in hand for September—Some good places 
for the summer. 
Philadelphia—324-8 Perry Bldg., D. H. Cook, 
Gen. Megr., Lillian Campbell, Asst. 
Pittsburgh—1215 Plaza Bldg., Emily A. Lane, 
Mgr. Jane Chapman, Asst. 
Other Offices—New Haven, Northampton, Syra- 
cuse, Cincinnati. 
National in Scope—Individual in Service 
Let us get well acquainted 
Our vacancies are direct requests 


CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

If you want helpful and reliable 
Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free 
enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. 

e e , 
School Authorities 11204 wat geod 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 



































Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 
SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 
N. Seventh St. P. O. Box 157 





49th year 
Allentown, Penna. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 


Placement service for successful teachers, and promising be- 
ginners. Many school executives list all of their vacancies 
with us because they know that our service is dependable. 
We have placed teachers on three continents. 


402-403 Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 



































membership. Member N. A. T. A. 
ee ee ARCADE 


Kansas City, Mo. - = 





CLARK & BREWER 


Not routine methods but a studied personnel service for all. 


NE 
HHICAGO—LYON & HEALY BUILDING 
inneapolis, Minn. - - 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
46 Years of Reliable Service 


The service of six successful agencies for one permanent 
College teachers wanted, M. A. degree or better 


W YORK—FLATIRON BUILDING 
Spokane, Wash. 























Say you saw 


it in the Pennsylvania School 


Journal 
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THe Forp City BoaRD OF EDUCATION is 
building a twelve-room building to house the 
first, second, and third grades. The plans call 
for a twenty-four room building, but it was 
thought best to build but twelve of the rooms 
this year. 


Forp City has changed from the 8-4 plan to 
6-3-3 plan in its school system. General shop 
work, home economics, home nursing, mechani- 
cal drawing, and vocational guidance will be 
added next term. 


A CONFERENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
was held under the auspices of the State Teach- 
ers College of Clarion on April 13. Represen- 
tatives of the University of Chicago and of the 
State Department of Pennsylvania discussed 
problems involved in the administration and 
teaching of high schools. 


THE SOUTH UNION TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS of 
Fayette County are sending birthday greeting 
cards to seventy-five of the ex-service men at 
the Chillicothe, Ohio, Veterans’ Hospital as a 
Junior Red Cross national service. . These 
schools have also recently completed seventy- 
five May Day favors for these men. At Christ- 
mas, Valentine’s Day, and Lincoln’s Birthday 
the schools of this township and of German 
Township, S. Brownsville, and Pt. Marion 
Borough prepared favors and cards for these 
men. For the fall holidays, Christmas and New 
Year’s, and Washington’s Birthday, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, and Easter, the art departments 
and shops of the Uniontown junior high and 
elementary schools and some of the township 
schools remembered the Chillicothe veterans 
with favors and gifts, such as checkerboards, 
trays, and letter holders. Helen N. Carroll, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools of Fayette 
County, is in charge of the Junior Red Cross 
work, assisted by Janet E. Ramsay. The Junior 
Red Cross committee for the county holds 
monthly dinner meetings at which the joint 
projects are planned. More than two hundred 
schools of the county are enrolled. 


THE ORACLE of Abington High School, which 
placed first in its class nationally in the recent 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association contest, 
is for the second time a blue-ribbon magazine, 
having attained the same rank last year. 


RENOVO organized a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in February. Five hundred parents. 
teachers, and friends attended the first meet- 
ing held in the high school building. A second 
meeting was held in March with over four 
hundred present. Dr. William Ford is presi- 
dent of the association. 


THE Boys AND GIRLS GLEE CLUBS of Shull 
Junior High School, Easton, presented two 
musical plays, “Twilight Alley” and “The Nifty 
Shop,” May 3 and 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA Day was fittingly observed 
by the Hannah Penn Junior High School of 
York during their assembly program March 8. 
An original play entitled “William Penn” and 
some songs eulogizing Pennsylvania were the 
features of the program. 
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THE JOINT BOARD OF EDUCATION of Perkasie 
and Sellersville have awarded a contract for 
the erection of the new $150,000 high school, 
which is to be erected midway between the 
two towns, to Jones, Redditt & Co., Upper 
Darby. 


QUAKERTOWN dedicated the new junior- 
senior high school which cost $175,000, May 1. 


Curtis HALL, the new engineering labora- 
tory built and equipped for Drexel Institute 
by Cyrus H. K. Curtis at a cost of $750,000, 
was dedicated May 2. The donor in an address 
at the exercises told what had prompted him 
to make the gift to the school. Other speeches 
contrasted the steam engines of yesterday and 
the new engineering achievements of this age 
- carriages without horses and ice made by 

eat. 


A BOND ISSUE to complete the consolidation 
of schools in North Woodbury Township, Bed- 
ford County, recently passed by a vote of 178 
to 29. 


SoutH LEBANON TOWNSHIP, Lebanon Coun- 
ty, is building a three-room addition to its con- 
solidated school. 


WayYNE TOWNSHIP, Mifflin County, has pro- 
cured a four-acre tract of ground from the 
Methodist Training Camp upon which to erect 
a four-room building, consolidating five one- 
teacher schools. 


FIRST GRADE PUPILS of Camp Hill grade 
school represent the only entire class in the 
State ever to have 100% rating in dental 
hygiene twice in one school year. The boys 
and girls in this group made at least two 
trips to the family dentist this school term to 
see that their teeth were in perfect condition. 


LANCASTER will graduate its first group of 
industrial students June 25. These twenty-five 
boys represent a vision of the Manufacturers 
Association and the Rotary Club as it was 
through their combined efforts that the pro- 
gram was started. The boys have had experi- 
ence in the following trades: watchmaking 5, 
machine shop 7, drafting 2, electricity 9, pat- 
ernmaking 2. A third group of sixty boys will 
be started in June. 


THE CHIPSITA CLUB of the biology depart- 
ment of Salisbury High School planted one 
thousand red pine trees on an acre of land 
on the eastern slope of Negro Mountain in 
Somerset County in an effort to help the State 
in the reforestation program. The land is 
owned by the government, and the trees were 
secured from V. M. Bearer of Ligonier, the 
district forester. 


NATIONAL Music WEEK, May 5-11, was ob- 
served in the Columbia schools with a series 
of varied programs: under the direction of Lo- 
retta Minich, supervisor of music. The public 
had the opportunity to hear pupils of the first 
eight grades in afternoon and evening recitals. 
High school pupils contributed to the week’s 
cbservance with vocal and instrumental pro- 
grams each morning during chapel exercises. 
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EXAMINATION TIME 


May we submit for your examination 


THE 


/Master\eakt 


Class Record Book? 


The Masterleaf is the Record Book 
Par Excellence for Teachers 
Examination copies of any of the 
Masterleaf products may be sent to 
any teacher at his request. These 
copies may be returned at our ex- 
pense, or, if kept, they may be billed 

in any way desired. 


OTHER MASTERLEAF BOOKS 
include Address Books, Diaries, 
Budgets, Scrap Books, Photo Books, 
Recipe Books, and a large number 
of others. 





™\ A postal card will bring copies for 


examination, and information. 


MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK ‘CO., 2419 N. Fifth St., Harrisburg, Pa. 




















THE Association of American Colleges issued 
a reprint on March 1 of the Report of the Com- 
mission on Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers of the Association in which the fol- 
lowing recommendation appears: “Colleges 
seeking new instructors from among graduate 
students or recent graduate students should 
make insistent inquiry of the Graduate School 
representatives with whom they deal as to the 
training and experience of the candidate with 
respect to teaching.” Copies of the reprint 
may be obtained from Ernest H. Wilkins, presi- 
dent, Oberlin College, Chairman; or from 
Robert L. Kelly, permanent secretary, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


THE OFFICIALS OF INDIANA County, high 
school principals, supervising principals, and 
superintendents of schools, twenty-five in 
number, meet once each month for the study 
and discussion of topics of educational import- 
ance. The topic at the last meeting was 
“Methods and Systems of Grading Pupils.” 
Next month the topic for discussion is “Newer 
and Better Commencements.” 


THE MUHLENBERG OBSERVER, published by 
the Muhlenberg Township High School, was 
awarded first class honor rating in the recent 
contests conducted by the National Scholastic 
Press Association and the Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association. J. Kenneth Snyder is fac- 


ulty adviser and H. G. Gerberick, faculty busi- 
ness manager of the paper. 





Your Favorite 


Fruit Drink--- 


with the addition of 


Horslerds 


matetl 


Mii Didite 


becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental and nervous 
exhaustion; increases the activity 
ofthe brain andassists nature in re- 
storing vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-2 
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TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Teach with motion pictures. Films 
that are instructive as well as enter- 
taining have induced pupils to work 
harder and learn more efficiently. 


But, motion pictures must be chosen 
with care and used to supplement 
the other lessons. Also, itis neces- 
sary to choose a projector that is 
simple to operate, and yet is cer- 
tain to produce a clear ftickerless 
picture. 


The Acme Projector is ideal for 
school use. Send for the free book- 
let explaining its operation and 
also describing school films and 
programs. A free demonstration, if 
desired. Mail the coupon today. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York City 


Asa () teacher, CL) school official, | am inter- 
ested in motion pictures for the school. Piease 
send me booklet 2-P6. 














WATSONTOWN HIGH ScHOOL Vocational 
Homemaking Department, as a demonstration 
in etiquette, presented a scene to the entire 
school which portrayed three couples entering 
a restaurant, eating a three-course meal, and 
leaving again. The food served was prepared 
on the stage, electric stoves making this pos- 
sible. An explanation of the purpose and plan 
of the demonstration preceded the play. 


THE NEW MEMORIAL HOSPITAL at Pennsyl- 
vania State College is filling a much needed 
place on the campus as the increasing numbers 
of students who are able to be accommodated 
for medical treatment show. This hospital was 
largely financed by funds pledged by farmer 
potato growers in appreciation of the college 
service to their industry. 


THE HISTORY TEACHERS of Altoona Senior 
High School entertained Maurice Hindus, au- 
thor of “Broken Earth” and “The Russian 
Peasants and the Revolution,” at dinner Janu- 
ary 15. After the dinner Mr. Hindus gave 
his lecture, “Asia Aflame” to the teachers of 
the city. 


THE PLYMOUTH BoroucH High School Ath- 
letic Council has voted to set aside a sum of 
five hundred dollars yearly to establish an 
educational fund for worthy students. The 
fund will be administered by three trustees 
appointed by the advisory council and will be 
used to help worthy students who have begun 
college work or students in professional 
schools. 

It is understood between the trustees and 
the applicants for this aid that any money 
obtained from the fund is to be considered as 
a loan without interest and must be returned 
at the expiration of seven years. The trustees 
for the present year are Superintendent H. S. 
Jones, Dr. C. C. Groblewski, and Wm. Y. 
Matthews. One student in the school of medi- 
cine in the University of Pennsylvania is now 
being aided from this fund. 


WILLIAMSPORT stresses music throughout the 
grades and also in high school. Recently Mrs. 
E. S. Reeder, music supervisor, spoke before 
the Rotarians about the music work being done 
in the schools. At this meeting the rhythm 
band of the Benjamin Franklin School played 
several numbers. 





Necrology 


RuHys PowELL, 45, superintendent of Scran- 
ton Public Schools, died April 27 following an 
operation performed April 25 to save his life. 
Mr. Powell, a native of Edwardsville, went to 
Scranton as a child and was a product of the 
schools over which he has been superintendent 
since 1922. During his term of superintendency 
he sponsored a bond issue which gave the com- 
munity a constructive school building program. 
The death of Mr. Powell was learned with 
sincere regret by the 29,000 school children 
and nearly one thousand teachers whose educa- 
tional activities he had supervised for seven 
years as well as by his many friends among 
the educators of the State. 


JOHN M. McCriymonps, 50, a teacher of 
Manual Arts in Etna High School, died Janu- 
ary 5. Mr. McClymonds was a star football 
player in the early 1900’s and will be recalled 
by many hundreds of teachers and students 
who knew him both at Slippery Rock Normal 
School and at the University of Pittsburgh. 


JOHN R. CRAWFORD, noted linguist, Lafayette 
College librarian and head of the department 
of Latin and Greek, ended his life by shooting 
himself April 15. Melancholy, resulting from 
partial loss of sight, and the belief that his 
mind was becoming affected, is thought to have 
led Doctor Crawford to commit suicide. 


MARTHA B. MONG, teacher of Latin in the 
Erie High Schools for seventeen years, died 
early in January after a short illness. 


GRACE E. SHUSTER, principal of the Lincoln 
School in Camp Hill, died May 13. Mrs. Shus- 
ter was one of the oldest teachers in point of 
service in the West Shore systems. 
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John Harris Sr. H. 8. Shippensburg H. 8S. 
Bedford 


HS. 
Mount Union H. 8. 
Frackville =% 


West Hazleton H. H. 8. 
Schuylkill tt H. 8. Hershey H. 


Rider College, Trenton, N. J., Em- 
ploys five Teachers from Boor 
George R. Harrington, Edward M. 
Landis, Clarence D. Manuel, 
George W. Vannaman, Paul R. Sell. 


and Flying, Radio Engin 


For catalog address 
Or. F. &. 





The following are among the ONE HUNDRED prominent public high schools whe recently selected Beokley College 
Commercial Teacher graduates: 


ath SCHOOLS EMPLOY BECKLEY TEACHERS 
Drake lege, Newark, N. J., Em- 
ploys five Beckley Trained Teach- 
ers—Marguerite Fox, 
Laigon, Marguerite Border, 
Ricker, John’ } Kohler. 
COURSES OFFERED: courses) 
Commercial Teacher Training > Certificate), Higher Accountancy, Auditing, — Leer Business| Adm. and Industrial 
Manag., Real Estate, Insurance, Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing, General Electrical, Aero- 
nautical, Civil, Industrial, — Trade and Transportation, Cost 


Dewnes, Supt, BECKLEY COLLEGE, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Beaver Falls H. 8. 
Hamilton College, Hamilton, Ohio, 
Empl 


Petranell 


Ruth Olmstead, Melvin Elbel. 


(two-year 








Engineering, Secretarial Science, Aviation Mechanics 
Admission requirements, High School Graduation 























Journal Thought Provokers 


What Bills did the General Assembly of 
1929 pass which relate to education? See 
pages 595-598. 

Is the lecture-demonstration method more 
efficient in imparting knowledge than the 
- _ieeaaaceacaaaaaiel method? See page 
) . 

Do teachers talk too loud as well as too 
much? See page 604. 

a glory to be called doctor? See page 
What color badge will you wear if attend- 
ing the Geneva Conference? See page 610. 
Who won the State Band Contest in 1929? 
See page 626. 





Calendar 
1929 


June 24-26—Conference on Printing Educa- 
tion, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 

June 27-29—Pennsylvania Vocational Confer- 
ence, Eagles Mere. Headquarters: For- 
est Inn 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 

tion, Atlanta, Georgia, P. S. E. A. 

Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel 

28-July 4—Inter-American Conference, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

25-August 4—Third Biennial Session, 


June 


July 


World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland, Augustus O. 
Thomas, President, Augusta, Me. 

August 8-10—State Conference of School. Su- 
perintendents, Assistant Superintend- 
ents, and Supervising Principals, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

August 8-21—Fifth International Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, Elsi- 
nore, Denmark. 

cee 10-12—Central Convention District, 

P. S. E. A., Lock Haven 

October 11, 12—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., Meadville 

November 6, 7—Education Congress, Harris- 


urg 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 11-17—American Education Week 

November 28—Thanksgiving Day 

December 26, 27—-State Convention, P. S. E. 

, New Castle; Headquarters: Castle- 

ton Hotel; Place of Meeting: Scottish 
Rite Cathedral 


1930 
January 28—Child Labor Day 
February 12—Birthday of Abraham Lincoln 
February 22—Birthday of George Washington 
February 23-27—Convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. For hotel accommodations 
write A. H. Skean, Convention Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J 
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Salaries, 289; Curriculum Study, 428 

Placement Service, 114 

Platform, P. S. E. A., 213, 287, 355, 421, 481, 541 

Plays Worth Giving, 105 

Poetic Training, Experiment in, Emma L. G. Thomas, 


Political Assessment (Macing). 214 

Politicians Coerce School Heads, 159 

Politics Rivals Football as Most Interesting Game at 
Aliquippa Mock Convention, Norman W. Lyon, 25 

Positions, New, 59, 126 

Posters, Art. 374 

Practice in Pennsylvania. Relationship of State Edu- 
eation Association to Educational Theory and, Jo- 
seph F. Noonan, 18 

Presidents of P. S. E. A., Luncheon of Past, 359 

Press Association of America. Educational, 494 

Press Association, Pennsylvania School. 358, 491, 615 

Press Contest, Columbia Scholastic, 495 

Press Groups. Regional, 550; in Luzerne County. 492 

Primary Grades, Articulation as a Problem in, Mollie 
Horton Eckert, 281 

Princess Chrysanthemum, 34 

Principal is Children’s Friend. Good, 280 

Principals’ Club, Pittsburgh, 358 

a = Scholarships, 41, 107, 168, 298, 360, 496, 
558, 61f 

Problems in Administration. Major. 93 

Professional Examination Dates, 230, 498 

Professional Spirit Shown in Growth of National As- 
sociation. T. D. Martin. 198 

Program of Action, Joseph F. Noonan, 342 

Program for Sight-Saving Classes in Pennsylvania 
Constructive, B. Franklin Royer, 81 

Projectionists’ License for Portable Projectors. 306 

Projectionists, Outline for Training School, 498 

Projectors, Projectionists’ License for Portable, 306 

Projectors. Visual Aids, 378, 437, 502 

Property Value, School, 113 

P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 31 

Public School Music, 502 

Publications Meets, World of School, 226 

Publications, Recent, 47. 182, 306, 564 

Pugh, David B., Comparison of Lecture-Demonstration 
and Individual-Laboratory Methods of Performing 
Chemistry Experiments, 599 

Punxsutawney, H. S. Team Winners in State Commer- 
cial Contest, 228: Rhythm Rand, 225 

Pupil Failures in our Schools, 608 

Purcell, Helen, Elementary and Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, 49, 115, 183, 233, 310, 377, 439, 503, 567, 633 
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Question Box, Legal, 307 
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Radio Concerts, 47, 230: Damrosch, 311 
= in Every Classroom, Shenandoah H. S. Installs, 


226 
Radio to Wireless, 40 
Raker, W. W., 297 

Reading Convention Issue: 


Inserted between Decem- 
ber and January Issues: Association, Growth of 
Our, 12: Badges, 9: By-Laws of Constitution and. 
34; Code of Ethics, 37 ; Committees, Appointive, 16: 
Committee Chairmen, Local, 9: Constitution and 
By-Laws of the P. S. EF. A., 34; Department and 
Section Programs, 21; Directory, Chronological, 7; 
Ethics, A Code, 37: Ethics, Commission on Pro- 
fessional. of the P. S. E. A., Report, 52; Executive 
Council Report, 39; Exhibitors, 10: General Ses- 
sions, 18; Group Insurance for Teachers, 57; Head- 
quarters Report, Permanent, 46; House of Dele- 
gates, 9, 19; Index of Officers and Speakers, 59; 
J. H. S. Curriculum and College Entrance Require- 
ments, Report of Committee, 53; Legislative Com- 
mittee Keport, 54; Life Members, 15; National 
Council of Teachers Retirement System, 51; Officers 
and Committees, Elective, 16; fficers, Elected, 
Since 1921, 12; Officers, P. S. E. A. 1928, 16; Our 
Association, Growth of, 12; Permanent Fund of 
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P. S. E. A., 47; Platform, P. S. E. A., 58; Prest- 
dents of Association, Living Past, 15; Professional 
Ethies of the P. S. E. A., Report of Commission on, 
52; Railroad Fare, Reduced, 9; Registration, 9; 
Retirement Allowances Report, 49; Retirement Sys- 
tem, National Council of, 51; Retirement System, 
The Pennsylvania School Employes’, 49; Round 
Tables, 29; Rules of Procedure, 11; Speakers, 8: 
Speakers—Please Note, 10; Teacher Participation, 
46; Tenure Problems Committee Report, 55: Time 
Schedule, 5; Treasurer’s Report, 47; Who’s Who, 8 

Reading Convention, 32, 98, 161, 339; Abstracts of 
Addresses, 348; Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Din- 
ners, 216; Commercial Exhibits, 215; Hotels and 
Rates, 98, 215; House of Delegates, 216; Music, 
220; Open House for Visiting Teachers, 237; Our 
Convention City for 1928, Mae V. Paull, 96; Pro- 
gram, 239; Railroad Fare, 215; Registration, 215; 
Resolutions Adopted, 340; Results of the Election, 
370; The School System of the City, Lillian Horton. 
161; Speakers, 214; Summary of tag aad of 
House of Delegates, 362: Time Schedule, 238 

Reading Experiment as Substitute for County Insti- 
tute, Ford City Conducts a Silent, 480 

Reading, Types of Teaching, William 8. Gray, 84 

Reading, Tyson-Schoener Elementary School of, 488 

Recent Publications, see Publications, Recent 

Red Cross, American Junior, 38 

Red Cross Bus, 613 

Red Cross Conferences 1928, Junior, 297 

Red Cross Work, Summer Schools to Offer Junior, 613 

Reference Service, Free, 611 

— Conference on Special Education, 180, 442, 
6 

Regional Press Groups, 550; Luzerne County, 492 

Relation Between Teaching and Amount of College 
Credit Earned While in Service, 291 

Relations of Secondary and Higher Education Study, 
112, 309, 565 

Relationship of State Education Assn. to Educational 
"heory and Practice in Pa., Joseph F. Noonan, 18 

~~. for Former Teachers, Appeal for, E. C. Broome, 
41 


Renovo, Castle Sand Table, 559 

Report of School District of Phila., Annual, 292 

Repori un State Subsidies, 621 

Reprint from February Journal, 492 

Requirements for Teacher Preparation, Advanced, 307 

Research and Editorial Policy of Research Publica- 
tions, General, 426 

Research Director, New, 372 

— Science Teaching, National Association 
or, 56 

Research, P. S. E. A., 216 

Research, Spars of Sub-committee of Executive 
Council, 

——. Wanted—~A Clearing-House of Educational, 

97 


= of Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, 

36 

Resolutions Adopted at Reading Convention, 340; Min- 
neapolis Convention, 17 

Retired Teacher Helps, 412 

Retired Teacher's Future, J. M. Berkey, 413 

Retirement Board Flection. 495 

Retirement Board, School Employees’, 35 

Retirement Credit for World War Service, 597 

Review, Pennsylvania Educational, Published Novem- 
ber 15, 1928 as No. 3A of Journal. Large size—not 
in bound volume 

Revision of Constitution Committee, 426 

Rhythm Band and How to Get It, Marie T. Escher, 26 

Rhythm Band, Punxsutawney, 225 

Riemer, G. C. L., 4 

Rio de Janeiro, 478 

Rogers, James E., Citizenship and Physical Education, 
602 _ - 

Roosevelt Day, 116 

Roster of P. S. E. A. Orchestra at Reading. Pa., 561 

Royer, B. Franklin, Constructive Program for Sight- 
Saving Classes in Pennsylvania, 81 

Rubert, V. M., My Torch, 200 

Rugg, Harold, Teaching Social Studies—History, 


Geography, and Civics—in Elementary School, 475 
Rural Library Extension, 610 
Ryan, W. Carson, Jr., 556 
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Safety, 564; Instruction, 180, 308 

Salaries in Pittsburgh, Teachers’, 289 

— Deductions for Pa. Teachers, Sick Leave and, 
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Salary of Teachers, Rules of Ashley School District 
Relative to, 315 

Sand Table. Castle, 559 

Save to Travel, 303 

Savings in Pa., School, W. Espey Albig, 158 

Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship, Nathan C., 230; Cor- 
rection, 90 

Scholarship Awards, State, 51 

Scholarship Examination, State, 378, 498 

Scholarship, Leadership, Character, Service, 301 

Scholarships, Colorado School of Mines, 499; Michi- 
gan School of Mining and Technology, 499; Nathan 
C. Schaeffer Memorial, 230; George Peabody for 
Teachers, 498 

Scholarships and Prizes, See Prizes and Scholarships 

Scholastic Awards, Pennsylvanians Win, 88; Winners, 


School Directors Assn., Pa. State, 299 
— BS aa Executives and Advisers Meet, Colum- 
a, 165 

School Property Value, 113 

School Savings in Pennsylvania, W. Espey Albig, 158 

School Secretaries and Directors Meet, 431 

School System of City of Reading, Lillian Horton, 161 

School Work for Service, 38 

Schoolmen’s Week and Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, 3857, 428, 484 

Science in “Periodical Literature, 176 

Science Says about Oats and other Cereals, What, 162 

Science of Teaching, Five Steps in, 625 

wae ag Teaching, National Association for Research 
n, 561 

Sculptor Work, School Treat, 39 

Seattle Teachers’ League and High School Teachers’ 
Union, 37 

Secondary and Higher Education Study, Relations of, 
112, 309, 565 

Secondary Education. Temple’s Conference on, 163 

Secondary School Classification 1928-29, Points of 
Emphasis, 231 

Secondary School Libraries. Standards for, 375 

Secretaries and Directors Meet, Schooi, 431 

Secretaries of State Education Associations, Confer- 
ence of, 296 

Service, Scholarship, Leadership, Character, 301 

Service, Teacher Training While in, Johnstown Plan, 
S. J. Slawson, 418 

Severance, Walter E., 558 

— H. S. Installs Radio in Every Classroom, 
226 

Shorkley, Mary A., 36 

Sick Leave and Salary Deductions for Pa. Teachers, 42 

Sight Conversation, 181, 308 

Sight-Saving Classes in Pennsylvania, Constructive 
Program for, B. Franklin Royer, 81 

Significance of Tests and Testing, 622 

Six-Four-Four Plan of School Organization, 95 

Slawson. S. J., Teacher Training While in Service, The 
Johnstown Plan, 4*8 

Slides, Free Industrizi, 118: Increased Use, 114 

Smith. David Eugene, Modern Methods in Teaching 
Arithmetic, 145 

Smith, J. Russell. Use of Type Studies in Elementary 
Geography, 207 

Social Studies—History, Geography, and Civics—in 
Elementary School, Teaching. Harold Rugg, 475 

Song of Lark, Henry Turner Bailey, 

Southeastern Convention District and Schoolmen’s 
Week, 357. 428, 484 

Southern Convention District, 430, 545 

Speaking and Writing in Elementary School, James 
F. Hosic, 537 

Special Education in Pennsylvania, 109 

Special o_o Regional Conference On, 180, 442, 

504, 631 

Spelling in Elementary School, Teaching, Ernest C. 
Horn, 2: 

Springdale H. S.. Art in, 228 

Staley, Rertha. 35 

Standards for Secondary School Libraries, 375 

State Rand Contest, 626 

State College Bond Issue, Charles C. Peters, 21 

State Council Meeting. 46, 178. 306 

State Education Associations, Conference of Secre- 
taries of, 296 

State Education Association to Educational Theory 
and Practice in Pa., Relationship of, Joseph F. 
Noonan, 18 

State Farm Products Show, 487 

State Scholarship Awards, 51 

State Teachers Colleges Enrolment, 179; Graduates, 
51; Legislation, 597 
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Steps in Science of Teaching, Five, 625 

Sterner, Lloyd P., Retires, 294 

Stetson, G. A., 34 

Stevens, Carolyn, Is It O K to 4 Okeh, 300 

Stimulants. Narcotics, Alcohol, 

Stouffer, S. M., 

Stout, Amanda E., 548 

Strouse, Abraham L., 108 

Struck, F. T., Meeting Educational Needs of Part-Time 
Continuation School Teacher, 626 

Subject Teachers and Supervisors, Ten Thousand, 
Jonas E. Wagner, 570 

Subsidies for Education, Committee for Study of State, 
218; Report, 621 

Summer High Schools, 504 

Summer Schools to Offer Junior Red Cross Work, 613 

Summer Session Enrolments, 1928, 50 

Sunbury Bond Issue, 232; High School Band, 226; 
Patrol, 623 

Superintendents’ Conference, Penn State, 29 

Supervisors, Ten Thousand Subject Teachers and, 
Jonas FE. Wagner, 570 

Survey, Pittsburgh, 488 

Sutton, George Miksch, Pennsylvania’ s Me? “ ife Con- 
servation Program, 157, 210, 275, 351, 

Swindle You? Did the Highbinder, 359 

Syllabus in English, American Literature and Penn- 
sylvania, 286 
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Tanger, Landis, 548 

Taxes and Tasks, 175 

Teacher, Inez V. Bridge, 639 

Teacher Bureau, Assistant Director, 436 

Teacher Graduates, New. 628 

Teacher and Ideals, 278 

Teacher Preparation, Advanced Requirements for, 307 

Teacher, To a School, Clarence V. Lewis, 304 

Teacher Training While in Service, Johnstown Plan, 
S. J. Slawson, 418 

Teachers Home, Committee, 426; Robert E. Laramy, 


237 

Teachers’ League and High School Teachers’ Union, 
Seattle, 

— Meeting, Morris Township, Lytle M. \sieniana 


Teachers, Too Many, 103 

Teaching and Amount of College Credit Earned While 
in Service,*Relation Between, 291 

Teaching Arithmetic, Modern Methods in, David Eu- 
gene Smith, 145 

Teaching, Five Steps in Science of, 625 

Teaching Reading, Types of, William S. Gray, 84 

Teaching Social Studies—History, Geography, and 
Civics—in Elementary School, Harold Rugg, 475 

Teaching Spelling in Elementary School, Ernest C. 
Horn, 23 

Team Work, 135 

Technique, W. F. Heilman, 274 

Temple University’s Conference,. 94; Conference on 
Secondary Education, 163 ; Founder's Day, 495 

Tendencies in Art Education, Aims and, C. Valentine 
Kirby, 501 

Tenure Committee, 426 

Test Results, Interpreting, 634 

Testimonial Dinners, 36 

Testing Program, Pennsylvania Study. 178 

Tests and Testing, Significance of, 622 

Thanksgiving Play at Zem Zem Hospital, 553 

Thomas, Emma E. G., Experiment in Poetic Training, 
279 
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Thorndike’s Answer, Can An Adult Learn, 156 

Thrift in Education, J. H. Earl McKenzie, 271 

Torch, My, V. M. Rubert, 200 

Toreadors, 104 

Touchdown, 172 

Tour in Germany, Educational, 156 

Trade Education in Coatesville Public Schools, J. W. 
H. Martin, 283 

Training School Projectionists, Outline for, 498 

Travel, Save to, 

Treasurer's Report, 43 

Tree for Dr. McCaskey, Tribute, 237 

Trees, Arbor Day, 372 

Tuberculosis Assn. cut. 227: Campaign, 500: Resolu- 
tions Adopted at Pottsville Meeting. 493; Early 
Diagnosis Campaign, Elizabeth Cole, 492 

Tuition, Method of Computing, 374 

Type Studies in Elementary Geography, Use of, J. 
Russell Smith, 207 

Tyson-Schoener ‘Elementary School of Reading, 488 
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Tnattached, 134 
Union, Seattle Teachers’ League and High School 
Teachers’, 37 
University of Pittsburgh Studio of KDKA, 162 
Uselessness of Fumigating Schools, Harold B. Wood. 
doo 
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Vacation Course in Education, City of London, 610 

Vaccination, Fanatics Still Oppose Smallpox, 176 

Valley Forge Military Academy, 39 

Value, School Property, 113 

Verbalism, 182 

Versailles, Princess Chrysanthemum, 34 

Verse Book, Williamsport High Publishes, 420 

Victim, You May Be Next, 493 

Victrola, Special Discount to Schools on New, 105 

Vigil, Henry Turner Bailey, 153 

Vineent, Q. G., 33. 

Visual Aid, Blackboard as, 311: Contribution of, 52: 
Motion Picture Projectors, 378, 437, 502; Materials 
Free, 235 

Visual Education in Pennsylvania, 629 

Visuola, 40 

Vocational Agriculture, Demonstration in, 414 

Vocational Assn., Annual Convention American, 236 

Vocational Centers, State, 234 

Vocational Conference, Annual State, 620 

Vocational Education Financial Report, 306 

Vocational Guidance Magazine, 162 

Vocational Legislative Program, Congress Endorses 
National. 485 

Vocational Participation at State Farm Show, 230 

Ww 

Wagner, Jonas E., Foreign Language Study, 630; New 
Research Director, 372: Ten Thousand Subject 
Teachers and Supervisors, 570 

Walter, Blanche, 162 

—— House of Educational Research, 

Ward, David A., 613 

Warning, 227 

Waterfall’s Football. Charles N. Christman, 28 

Weber, Samuel F., 554 

Welch, R. D., 33 

Welfare Work, Our, Jessie Gray, 549 

Werner, J. C., Financial Problems in Educational Ad- 
ministration, 605 

Western Convention District, 95, 222, 486, 612; Of- 
ficers, 612 

Wild-Life Conservation Program. oe el 8, 
George Miksch Sutton, 157, 210, 275, 351, 

Wilkes-Barre, Coughlin H. S. Band, 615 

Williams, Jesse Feiring, Physical Education in Ele- 
mentary School, 352 

Williamsport High Publishes Verse Book, 420 

Williamsport, Theodore Roosevelt Jr. H. S., 622 

Wilson, Harvey B., Objectives of American Schools, 
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Wilson, Lytle M., Teachers’ Meeting, Morris Town- 
ship, 38 

Wireless to Radio. 40 

Woman and Home, 639 

Women, Home Classes for, 604 

Women’s Legislative Council, 292, 426 

W —_ Harold B., Uselessness of Fumigating Schools, 

35 

Weokich, Consolidated School at, 292 

Work. Who Said, 173 

World Federation of Education Assns., Geneva Con- 
vention of. 357, 426, 486, 546, 609; World is Our 
Parish, 34 

World is Our Parish, 34 

Worthy Magazine Articles, 31 

Writing in Elementary School, Speaking and, James 
F. Hosic, 537 

Wrong, If Things Go, 611 
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York, Hannah Penn Jr. H. S., 616, 617 
Young Man and Money Question, C. F. Zimmerman, 
154 
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Zem Zem Hospital, Thanksgiving Play at, 552 
oo C. F., Young Man and Money Question, 
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